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Await Decision of 
HOLC On Bids for 
New Fire Contracts 


Called Largest Single Line of Fire 
Insurance in Country; 29 Appli- 
cations Submitted 


SCA PLAN UPHOLDS RATES 


Bennett Sees No Departure From 
Theory of Adherence to Rates 
Fixed by Rate Authorities 


Stock fire insurance companies and 
local agents are awaiting with keen in- 
terest the outcome of the study by con- 
sultants of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration of the twenty-nine bids re- 
ceived from insurance carriers for the 
business of the HOLC. It is estimated 
that this year premiums on property 
owned by the corporation and on prop- 
erties owned by private individuals but 
mortgaged with the corporation, will ex- 
ceed $5,000,000 and next year may go to 
$7,500,000. About 385,000 risks will be 
insured this year. 

Final decision on the bids rests with 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and it will probably be several weeks 
before the successful bidder is named. 
Meanwhile there will likely be confer- 
ences with the bidder or bidders whose 
offers are within the possibility of ac- 
eptance. 

SCA Recognizes Agents 

The bid of the Stock Company Asso- 
ciation recognizes local agents under the 
principle that they own insurance ex- 
pirations and that their services will be 
required in the event of loss. Repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents have been working on 
the problem for several months in an 
effort to save the business for producers. 
Calling the HOLC business the largest 
single line of coverage written in the 
United States, Walter H. Bennett, gen- 
eral counsel, National Association of In- 
surance Agents, devotes his page in_to- 
day’s issue of the American Agency Bul- 
letin to the close cooperation of the 
agents’ association and the Stock Com- 
pany Association, which has submitted 
a bid. The Stock Company Association 
and an association of mutuals had all 
this insurance before the contracts were 
cancelled to make way for the new bids, 
the HOLC demanding lower rates and 
other new conditions. 


In this insurance problem are ques-: 


tions of wholesale insurance, preferential 
rates, a Government requirement and 
home owners in distress. In approaching 
the whole HOLC question Mr. Bennett 
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85° North 


On “the papers” of one of our policyholders born about 60 
years ago we noticed: “born at sea, at 130° West, 85° North.” 
According to the atlas, that was somewhere in the Crown Prince 
Gustav Sea, West of Grant Land, due North of Vancouver Island, 
further North than the top of Greenland. Anyone born within 
5° of the North Pole, in a ship somewhere in the Arctic seas, 
who managed to survive and pass a life insurance examination 
at age 47, ought to be a good risk. 






At the time that man was born in the frozen North, our life 
insurance policies carried this cautious clause :— 


“In case the insured shall . . . pass, either by sea or land, 
beyond the settled limits of the United States or the Dominion 
of Canada .. . or shall visit those parts of the United States 
which lie South of 32° of North Latitude, between the first of 
July and the first of November .. . or shall reside during said 
time South of 36° 30’ North Latitude, at any place within 30 
miles of the Mississippi or Red Rivers . . . this policy shall be 
void, null, and of no effect.” 


While there is no connecting significance in these two items, 
they provide picturesque and interesting sidelights on the his- 
tory of life insurance underwriting. 
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TNEC Hears Agents’ 
Views On Turnover 
And Compensation 


Nat’l Association Pres. Zimmerman 
Tells About Agents’ Services 
and Qualifications 


PUT LOCAL MEN ON STAND 
None of Fieldmen Voice Injustices; 


Varying Views on Salary; Zim- 
merman Gives Formula 





By Clarence Axman 
Washington, Feb. 
SEC of letters 
from agents in response to a question- 
naire in which the men in the field gave 
their 


28.—Following 
hundreds of 


re- 
ceipt by 


under 
which they work, their views on com- 
pensation of agents, on effects of turn- 
over and numerous other topics of inter- 
est to them, TNEC devoted today to 
hearing from the fieldmen in person. The 
morning session was given to testimony 
by Charles J. Zimmerman, president, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Chicago, his agency standing second 
among all general agencies of the com- 
pany in production. 

In the audience was Major Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the National 
Association. Mr, Zimmerman has visited 
about sixty life underwriters associations 
and has had had opportunity to talk pri- 
vately with hundreds of officers and com- 
mitteemen of the association. Examiner 
Gerhard Gesell said he regarded Mr. 
Zimmerman as about the best’ posted 
fieldman in the United States regarding 
the subjects which he wanted to use as 
a basis of his examination. 


What SEC Wants to Know 

The chief points which Gesell wanted 
to clear up were these: Why was there 
such a large turnover? Why are men 
brand new to the business permitted to 
go out and sell? Why is there a rela- 
tionship to low income for agents with 
the fact that so many of them are un- 
trained or unfit? How can new agents 
give competent service when companies 
have so many types of policies to sell 
and life insurance and its services are 
so complicated? Should there not be a 
different type of compensation so that a 
better type of men will be drawn into the 
business and stay there? What should 
be the ideal type of compensation ? 

At the beginning of the hearing today, 
Mr. Gesell presented a number of tables 
In one about plans of contracts or poli- 
cies it was shown that one company had 
as many as 125 different plans. Another 
had 102. Most popular plans differed 
with different companies. Another table 
showed compensation of whole-time 
agents for year 1938. Thirty-six per cent 
of agents in the table earned under $250 
for the year, and 1.35% earned between 
$5,000 and $7,000. 

Another table showed termination of 
agents’ contracts. Mr. Zimmerman 
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STRAIGHT FOR THE BULL’S-EYE 


A sales tec hnique that hits the mark every time 
is that designed around the appeal of the John 
Hancock Readjustment Income Plan. Even the 
most difficult prospect must admit that his family 
would need income for a time at least to make 


up for the loss of his earnings if he should die. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


OF BOSTON 


Our national advertising assists our agents by 
showing in a dramatic way many instances when 
the receipt of money at a critical time proved a 
great boon. The current advertisement shown 
above is telling a convincing story to millions 


of prospects. 
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TNEC Looks Into Urban Mortgage Loans 


Chairman F. H. Ecker Tells Monopoly 
Committee Metropolitan Has Had Over-All 


Interest of 2.82% On Empire State Building 
Loan; Reasons for Interest Adjustment 


Suilding at the cor- 


The Empire State 
Thirty-fourth and 


ners of Fifth Avenue, 
Thirty-third Streets, New York City, is 
the tallest office building in the world 
and the most famed. Hundreds of thou- 
sand of people have paid admission to 
go to the observation roofs where they 
can see New Jersey, Long Island and 
all of Manhattan Island and the Bronx. 
President of the Empire State Building 
Co. is Al Smith, former Governor of 
New York. The site was formerly that 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

One afternoon last week TNEC de- 
voted part of its hearing to the Empire 
State on which building the Metropoli- 
tan Life has a loan which at the present 
time is $27,000,000. Jesse Jones, ad:nin- 
istrator of Federal Loan Agency, sat 
with TNEC at the hearing and was a 
most interested auditor. Others at TNEC 
table were Chairman ©’Mahoney of 
TNEC; Leon Henderson, SEC; Sumner 
T. Pike, Department of Commerce; 
James V. Hayes, Attorney General’s of- 
fice; Isador Lubin, U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics; and James R. 
Brackett, secretary of TNEC. 

Overall Interest of 2.82% 


Witness testifying about the Empire 
State loan was Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of Metropolitan Life. His 
position is that the Empire State Build- 


ing loan is one on which the Metropoli- 
tan Life is not losing any money, and 
he thought it was well financed. He 
said that the loan has not been actu- 
ally in arrears from taxes or interest, 
but the interest has been adjusted by 
the Metropolitan Life. During the en- 
tire period the company has had this 
loan the Metropolitan averaged 2.82% 
interest on it. “We felt that the loan 
was well based when it was made, and 
we are satisfied as to the value and 
that the project was well financed, and 
we feel today that, if we had to take 
over the property, it would not result 
in a loss,” he declared. 

Mr. Ecker said that the original 
amount of the Empire State’s mortgage 
was $27,500,000. The loan was accepted 
in latter part of 1929. Before the Em- 
pire State transaction was made the 
company had agreed to make a loan 
of $24,000,000 on a 50-story loft build- 
ing, but financing of that operation was 
not accomplished and the company sub- 
sequently agreed to loan $27,500,000 on 
“an 80-story office building.” 


The loan the Metropolitan finally 
made on Empire State of $27,500,000 
was at 6% during construction, and for 


a short time of 514% and then of 5%. 
Provisions for amortization of the loan 
were something like 2%. In the adjust- 
ment made of interest, details were as 


follows : Sept. 1, 1937, to Sept. 1, 1938, 
2%; Sept. 1, 1938, to March 1, 1943, 
Zi Cc 


2%; March 1, 1943, to March 1, 1950, 


Building and Land Appraised at 
$46,000,000 

The building was appraised in 1929 
when the loan was made. When an ap- 
plication for a loan is received, Mr. 
Ecker testified, it is always conditioned 
upon plans and specifications being satis- 
factory to the company when finally 
drawn. In this instance, the plans and 
specifications were checked and approved 
by both engineers and architects. The 
company was satisfied that the cost of 


the building would be in accordance with 
the company’s appraisal. The 
valued the 
building at $29,000,000, 
000 in all. 


In discussing the 


appraisal 
land at $17,000,000 and the 
making $46,000,- 


financing of the 


the accumulating interest, until a sub- 
sequent date when it was necessary to 
make some material changes in the 
building, advance some money for taxes, 
advance some money for alterations for 
tenants involving some $200,000 to $250,- 
000. We then agreed at a conference 
with the owners of the building that if 
they would give us $500,000, the addi- 
tion to be applied to principal, we would 
fix the interest rate at 244% and would 
make that adjustment, and cancel the 
accumulated interest which we continued 
to carry on our books. 


“Now, as a matter of further negotia- 
tion we did not write off all that in- 
terest, but agreed we would write it off 
provided the future instalments of in- 





SEC Commissioner Leon Henderson, Metropolitan Life Chairman F. H. Ecker, 
TNEC Chairman Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Metropolitan Vice-President 
F. W. Ecker. 


building Mr. Ecker said that $27,500,000 
was the first mortgage. The Empire 
State people were to raise $12,500,000 by 
the sale of secondary interest bond; 
were to raise $10,000,000 in cash, making 
a provision for financing to the extent 
of $50,000,000 in all for property which 
the company estimated would cost $46,- 
000,000. The mortgage is now carried at 
$27,000,000 instead of $27,500,000 because 
of an adjustment under which the Met- 
ropolitan received $500,000 on account of 
the principal. 

Mr. Ecker said the building had not 
realized what was expected in the way 
of rentals. It was finished during the 
beginning of the depression which has 
lasted longer than has been anticipated. 
Its location is excellent, being a focal 
center between the two great railroad 
terminals, New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania. If times were normal it is Mr. 
Ecker’s judgment that the building 
would have been satisfactorily rented 
and would have paid well as an invest- 
ment, 

Senator O’Mahoncy: You feel that 
tenants looking for a good office build- 
ing might well turn their eyes to the 
Empire State Building? 

Mr. Ecker: I do think so. It is a con- 
venient location. It is a very unusual 
building, the highest building in the 
world, and spectacular in its construc- 
tion and its appearance, and it attracts 
a great deal of attention. 


The Interest Adjustment 


In discussing readjustment of interest 
on the mortgage Mr. Ecker said: 


“Inasmuch as the income was not 
enough to pay the interest on the mort- 
gage we have in the first place accepted 
a lesser amount, 3%, 2%, 21%4%, and we 
charged up, did not mark off, the dif- 
ference between what we received and 


terest were made in accordance with 
that agreement, as, for instance, there 
was 214% to be paid on March 1, 1937, 


and if that were paid at the time we 
would cancel some million dollars of the 
accrued interest. If the next interest 
were paid, something more would be 
canceled. So that we carried it along, 
did not forgive them, did not write out 
of our books the entire accumulated un- 
paid interest, and would only do so pro 
viding the future payments of interest 
which we agreed should be paid were 
met as they fell due.” 
Would Have Lost Money by Foreclosing 

Mr. Ecker said that if the Metropoli- 
tan had foreclosed at the time of the 
first default it would have owned the 
building. “We are satisfied that we 
could not have obtained any better re- 
sult on it than the management of the 
building, which is very capable,” he said. 

By the adjustment the Empire State 
Building Co. continues to own and oper- 
ate the building, and, in the meantime, 
the Metropolitan has received $3,800,- 
000 which would not have been received 
had the ownership been disturbed. 

In asking questions about the interest 


adjustme nt Gerhard Gesell, chief SEC 
examiner in insurance inquiry, wanted 
to know who acted for the Empire 


State in the transactions. Mr. Ecker 
said that one of the parties was former 
Governor Al Smith, president of Em- 
pire State Corporation, and another was 
a man named Brown, also having an 
official position with Empire State. The 
adjustment of the interest was on the 
condition that the stockholders of the 
Empire State in some way provide the 
deficits as there was not enough income 
to pay the interest before the adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. Gesell asked who are the stock- 
holders of Empire State Building Co. 
He said John J. Raskob was one; Gov- 
ernor Smith another. One of the duPonts 
was interested. 

Mr. Ecker in answer to a question by 
Leon Henderson, SEC commissioner, 
said: “On a building of that magnitude, 
it could hardly be expected to be put 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Vice-President F. W. Ecker Discusses Mort- 
gage Conditions and Metropolitan Loan 
Practices; Property Management Methods 


When TNEC finished with farm loan 
investments it took up urban mortgages. 
Frederic W. Ecker, vice-president Met- 
ropolitan Life, whose duties are super- 
vision over investments of the company 
under direction of Chairman F. H. Ecker 
and President Leroy A. Lincoln, was on 
the stand most of one day last week 
and went on again this week. Commis- 
sioner Henderson and Chief Examiner 
Gesell of SEC asked questions over a 
wide range of mortgaged property mat- 
ters. Among other things they wanted 
to know to what extent the company 
operated or managed apartment houses, 


hotels and other properties in which 
Metropolitan was interested. The Met- 
ropolitan has a real property manage- 


ment division just as it has a farm 
property management division. The 
urban real property division is split up 
into various subdivisions. The company 
has hundreds of experts who check up 
on or who advise with local firms which 
do the actual operating. 

In answer to a question about man- 
agement of urban property Mr. Ecker 
said “We have used the local firms to 
do the actual operating, and keep the 
day to day check upon it, so to speak, 
but we have a supervisory force. In the 
division there are some 550 people ex- 


clusive of accounting and exclusive of 


the legal aspect of the work. There are 


In those field offices 
maintenance.” Mr. 


eleven field offices. 
are specialists in 


Ecker also said that a part of their 
job is to go around and talk with 
brokers and pep up interest in sales 


departments, and so forth. 
How Business Properties Are Supervised 


In response to questions by Mr. 
Gesell or Mr. Henderson about busi- 
ness properties which have been fore- 
closed by the company Mr. Ecker said 
in part: 

“We supervise in this way: that we 
have gone out to pick out the manager 
that we feel is best qualified in each 
particular field. Let me explain a little 
further. As far as our direct loans, those 
are the larger loans, are concerned, 
when one of those is foreclosed, we 
attempt to pick out the real estate firm 
in that city best qualified to deal with 
that particular type of real estate. In 
New York, for example, a real estate 
firm which is excellent on the West 
Side would not be suitable on a prop- 
erty on the East Side, or one who 
specializes in loft buildings would not 
be our choice on a Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment, for example. 

“Same is true of hotels. We go out 
and pick the people that we feel can 
operate them best, but on our own staff 


we do have trained hotel men. All 
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through the real estate field and real 
estate mortgage fields we have men in 
each division who are trained in their 
particular field. In fact, I think some 
of our men are giving courses on the 
subject in colleges.” 

Mr. Gesell: I assume that in most 
of these types of properties, such as 
apartment and business properties of 
one kind or another, those are usually 
handled by the lessee, are they not, not 
going through the hands of any kind 
of a managing organization? 

Mr. Ecker: I don’t know what you 
mean 

Mr. Gesell: Let’s say you have a big 
apartment house. You again contract 
that out to some manager to run tor 
you? 

Management of Realty Properties 

Mr. Ecker: Oh, no. Generally that 
is owned by us and we receive all of 
the net income of course, but we use a 
real estate firm as managing agent. 

Mr. Henderson: You use somebody 
like Brown, Wheelock, and they can per- 
form for you about the same kind of 
service as they would for a co-operative 
apartment. (Editor’s note: Brown, 
Wheelock, Harris, Stevens, Inc., is one 
of leading New York real estate firms.) 

Mr. Ecker: Yes, probably, except that 
in a co-operative apartment practically 
speaking, they handle the situation with 
very little technical supervision. In our 
own instance, that is not so. We have 
our own maintenance men on our own 
staff, for example: we have experts in 
elevator, engineering, architecture, heat- 
ing and ventilating engineers, and people 
of that sort. 

Mr. Henderson: You have people who 
go around to all your properties. 

Mr. Ecker: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson: With Brown, Wheel- 
ock—they will hire the staff, the elevator 
operators and engineers. You don’t do 
that? 

Mr. Ecker: Rehabilitation is what I 
am really referring to, or, if the figure 
shows up that the property is not be- 
ing operated as economically as it should 
and if one isn’t showing up, we go and 
find out what is wrong with it. We have 
a tremendous advantage in having other 
similar properties that we are making 
comparisons with. 


The Gotham Hotel 

When the witness was asked about 
the hotel properties the questions cov- 
ered a wide variety of subjects, the 
examiners even wanting to know if the 
Metropolitan had anything to do with 
deciding who bought supplies or what 
kind of guests should be admitted. 

The Gotham Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Vifty-fifth Street, New York, which has 
a clientele in keeping with its location, 
and pretty far removed from the Broad- 
way type of hostelry, was picked out 
as a good medium for questions cover- 
ing the entire subject of hotel control 
and operation. Mr. Ecker said that the 
hotel business was highly specialized. 
The Metropolitan will either rent to an- 
other company the hotel, or will em- 
ploy a hotel firm, such as the American 
Hotels chain or the Knott chain, or some 
one of that character to operate the 
hotels. It all depends on the particular 
hotel. 

In testimony about the Gotham Mr. 
Ecker said that hotel was acquired by 
the company in 1932. It lost money in 
1937 and 1938. One reason was that the 
company put a substantial expenditure 
in putting stores in on the ground floor, 
in changing the dining room, in making 
other improvements. Mr. Ecker said 
that the location—Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth—was a valuable one. He 
added that the ground is worth con- 
siderably in excess of the figure at 
which the hotel is listed in the com- 
pany’s s. 

Mr. Ecker: You are familiar with that 
location ? 

Leon Henderson; quizically, (having 
in mind his present income): I hap- 
pened to stay there before I worked for 
the Government. 

Mr. Ecker: Go now, and you will find 
that it is a better hotel than it was. 
Nevertheless, of course, there isn’t a de- 
mand for the property right today, but 
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Chairman Ecker on Empire State Loan 
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on a paying basis immediately. A build- 
ing of that size would take two or three 
years in normal times, maybe four or 
five years, before it could be satisfac- 
tory.” 

Asked about the $12,500,000 to be 
raised by Empire State by the sale of a 
secondary interest bond, and whether 
there was any return paid on that bond, 
Mr. Ecker said: “My understanding is 
that there was never a penny paid to 
any interest that was secondary to Met- 
ropolitan Life’s interest.” 

Mr. Ecker repeated that this is a loan 
on which the Metropolitan does not lose 
any money. He said that it has paid a 
better rate of interest than Government 
bonds paid during the time the mort- 
gage has been held, “but, as for the 
future, if we must foreclose and take 
that property I sincerely believe it will 
not result in any loss.” 

Mr. Ecker said that the 244% interest 
payments will continue until 1943 when 
the interest rate will go up to 4%. He 
thought that by 1943 conditions will have 
so improved that the Empire State 
Building will be on a paying basis. 

Does Not Share Its Mortgages 

Mr. Gesell asked if at the time Metro- 

politan Life made the Empire State 


there is no question that that property 
has real value. The demand is going to 
come back in this country. We are not 
always going to be in a period such as 
we have been going through. 


Metropolitan Has Had Satisfactory Re- 
turn on Hotel Properties as a Whole 

Mr. Gesell wanted to know if on an 
over-all basis the company was not los- 
ing money on the hotels it has fore- 
closed. Mr. Ecker said it had, but “on 
our hotel situation as a whole—those 
properties on which we have mortgages 
as well as those that we have fore- 
closed in real estate—taking the hotel 
picture as a whole—it is showing a nice 
return.” 

Mr. Ecker said that the hotel situa- 
tion was like certain heavy goods in- 
dustry. A hotel has a sizeable amount 
of fixed operating expenses such as fixed 
number of employes and fixed operating 
expenses. There must be a certain num- 
ber of employes to give the type of 
service that the hotel is supposed to give. 
As a consequence, when the vacancy 
ratio increases and it drops below a 
certain ratio you are in the red. “As 
soon as it goes up above that ratio you 
run into the black very fast on a per- 
centage basis,” he said. 

Mr. Gesell: What sort of report do 
you get on hotels? Do you have the 
right, for example, to determine what 
class of patronage the hotel will take? 

Mr. Ecker: Yes, I would say that in 
picking, or at least in approving to 
whom we will rent a hotel or lease a 
hotel, that would be a most serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Gesell: In other words, you can 
determine whether you are going to set 
up this hotel to take care of high class, 
middle class or horse racing trade? 

Mr. Ecker: We endeavor to fit it to 
the particular hotel involved. For ex- 
ample, the Gotham would not make a 
good business or commercial travelers 
hotel whereas some other might. 

Mr. Gesell: Have -you jurisdiction, to 
say, as to any particular people who may 
wish to rent a room or some space in 
the hotel, whether or not they can so 
rent it? 

Mr. Ecker: No. 

Mr. Gesell: Can you tell us a little 
about what type of decisions you have 
as to who shall sell them eggs and 
who shall sell them butter and where 
they shall buy their rugs and who shall 
wash their windows and all those ques- 
tions of management—do you deter- 
mine that or does the person who has 
the property under lease determine it? 

Mr. Ecker: We determine that they 
shall be handled on a competitive bid 
basis on items of that character. 


loan it had had opportunity to share the 
loan with anybody else. 

Replying Mr. Ecker said: “No, nor 
would we if we had. May I say that 
over long years of experience we found 
it better policy not to share a mortgage 
investment with any one. If you have 
partners it isn’t so easy to deal with. 
You might have a partner that would 
want to foreclose and you, maybe, don’t 
want to foreclose. It is more advan- 
tageous in a mortgage loan either to 
have it all or none.” 

Mr. Gesell asked if the Empire State 
proposition was brought to the Metro- 
politan, or did it seek it. “Tt was brought 
to us,” was Mr. Ecker’s reply. 

Mr. Gesell: What was the judgment 
of the board of directors of your com- 
pany with respect to making an invest- 
ment of this tremendous size—this mort- 
gave risk? 

Mr. Ecker: It is not a tremendous 
loan with respect to our total assets. 
That is a relative term. Twenty-seven 
millions to a company with five billions 
of assets isn’t any greater than $10,000 
might be to a-proportionately smaller 
institution. He said the Metropolitan 
owned $35,000,000 of Rockefeller Center 


bonds. 


Mr. Henderson wanted to know if the 
Metropolitan exercised any managerial 
functions in the policies as to guests 
which the Summer hotels would admit, 
or things like that? 

Mr. Ecker: No, of course not. 

Mr. Ecker told how the small group 
of Summer hotels came to the company. 
It did not make any loans on those 
particular properties. There was an or- 
ganization, known as the Golden Seal, 
and the New York Insyrance Depart- 
ment asked the Metropolitan to take 
over and reinsure its policyholders. 
After some discussion it decided to do 
so. There were eleven of these Sum- 
mer hotels, originally carried as mort- 
gages for $243,000. Metropolitan put 
them on its books at $146,000. Since 
then six of the eleven were sold. Com- 
pany has a movie theatre under lease 
in Pittsburgh. It was a loan made by 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust whose assets 
the Metropolitan took over. New York 
Department asked Metropolitan to take 
over company. 


Investments in Greater New York Area 


In taking up the subject of urban 
mortgages and real estate at the start 
of Mr. Ecker’s testimony Mr. Gesell 
said that urban represented about 23% 
of the company’s admitted assets. One 
of the tables in the Howe investment 
report of the twenty-six leading life 
companies shows that the company had 
urban mortgages of $1,169,000,000 in 
1929, and $92,000,000 at end of 1938. Mr. 
Ecker said that the new money in- 
vested by the company in city mort- 
gages in 1938 was about $55,000,000. He 
said it would like to invest more. Mr. 
Gesell wanted to know why 48% of 
the Metropolitan’s urban mortgages were 
in “New York City.” 

Mr. Ecker said that the words “New 
York City” were misleading as the table 
from which Mr. Gesell read were of 
properties in the metropolitan area, and 
that area consists of a fifty-mile environ 


of Greater New York. It includes 
Newark, Long Island, Westchester 
County. 


Mr. Gesell inquired if there were any 
lowdown as the real motivation for mak- 
ing so many loans in the metropolis; 
whether the fact that the home office 
was there had something to do with it, 
especially the size of the loans. 

Mr. Ecker said that the policy of the 
company respecting these metropolitan 
area loans was in line with its general 
policy of investing its funds from where 
its funds come. 

“Do you mean that 48% of your policy- 
holders come from that area?” asked 
Gesell. 

Mr. Ecker: No. The best way of in- 
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dicating what the policyholders’ interest 
is in a certain state, for example, is to 
look at the reserve on business in force 
in that state. In New York State our 
reserve on business in force is over 
$1,000,000,000. Continuing, he said: 

“T think you will find with almost al] 
corporations that they ordinarily have 
a very sizeable percentage of their loans 
in the immediate area. It may run from 
40 to 60%. Now, the reason is obvious, 
It is a good area to lend in; there is qa 
demand for money there; it is most 
readily supervised; people at top of the 
organization are more familiar with the 
values close by. We certainly ought not 
to overlook the fact that there are q 
lot of people who wanted to build build- 
ings in New York, and I expect that is 
a factor. We have loans in forty-six of 
the forty-eight states.” 


Has 56,822 Urban Loans of Under 

$10,000 Each 

One question asked of Mr. Ecker, 
which brought a more than usual em- 
phatic reply, was based on his intima- 
tion that the reason so many loans went 
to New York City was “because of your 
policy to make big loans.” Gesell asked: 
“You have an amazing number of loans 
of over a half million dollars.” 

Mr. Ecker: I question that, as far as 
“amazing number.” We have an amaz- 
ing number of loans of small amount. 
We have 56,822 loans of under $10,000 
each; 1,800 between $10,000 and $25,000. 
We have from 300 to 350 of $500,000 or 
more. 

A further explanation was made by 
Chairman F. H. Ecker. He said: 

“Over a period of years there has 
always been a supply of local money 
to take care of the small loans through- 
out the country, and as we sought di- 
versification and distribution, the oppor- 
tunity was more in the larger loans in 
locations outside of New York than for 
small loans, and our opportunity was to 
get to take the larger loan because local 
funds did not take care of the large 
loans. They took care of the small 
loans. As a matter of fact, in experi- 
ence we had a better rate of interest. 
We had a larger margin of safety on 
these loans than on the smaller loans. 
The competition in locations away from 
New York would result in making loans 
readily obtainable at a larger amount 
than we would feel were safe. In. the 
larger loans we hadn’t that competition 
and that builds up to some extent this 
record of a large number of loans in 
other cities that are in excess of $10,000.” 

Housing Activities 

During his testimony F. W. Ecker de- 
scribed the company’s activities in the 
housing field, which started in 1922 when 
the Metropolitan built the largest low 
cost housing development that had been 
built up to that time as a demonstra- 
tion that private capital could go into 
that field. 

“We felt that we were doing a very 
sound thing all around,” he said. “In 
the first place we made a sound invest- 
ment for the company; in second place, 
we were helping unemployment situation 
which was very bad; and in third place 
we were offering people of modest means 
the most attractive homes to live in that 
I believe have ever been offered.” On a 
previous occasion he had discussed the 
new Parkchester development in New 
York, largest housing operation of the 
kind city has yet seen, and into which 
the first tenants are now moving. 





Wagner For Annuities And 
Disability Under S. S. Act 


Speaking on a broadcast program Sun- 
day night, Senator Wagner stated that 
he planned to introduce an amendment 
to the Social Security Act providing for 
voluntary annuities to small business 
people and to employes who leave cov- 
ered employments and desire to con- 
tinue their insurance benefits. Another 
proposed amendment to the social secur- 
ity program would aim to provide bene- 
fits for workers who become perma- 
nently and totally disabled from causes 
not arising from their employment whose 
disability occurs before Age 65. 
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Agents’ Views 
(Continued from Page 1) 


thought that the table about low incomes 
of new agents was misleading because 
it did not take into consideration the 
fact that many of these agents probably 
had some other compensation not noted 
in the table. For instance, there are 
agents who get compensation from other 
companies and there are agents who 
write accident and health as well as 
general insurance. 


Zimmerman on Agent’s Job 


Mr. Zimmerman began his testimony 
by describing what an agent does and 
what he has to know. “The job of an 
agent is complex,” he said. “Certainly 
one of his functions is intelligent sale of 
insurance fitting the needs to the eco- 
nomic and other problems of the pros- 
pect. Often it is the agent who points 
out what those problems are as the 
average man has not had time to think 
of the subjects and manner of meeting 
his needs. The agent not only can tell 
him how he can budget his insurance 
so as to carry out the man’s family ob- 
jective, but also he can acquaint him 
with the taxation situation, many men 
not knowing how much of their insur- 
ance coverage is exempt.” 

The witness was asked to explain pro- 
eram insurance and he did ‘so. Gesell 
wanted to know how a new agent could 
start right out selling insurance when 
he had not had time to grasp such com- 
plicated subjects. Zimmerman said that 
there was a preliminary training of some 
weeks by which agents can grasp the 
fundamentals. Anyway, he was not sup- 
posed to embark immediately in such 
complicated channels, but would sell the 
more simple coverages and in cases 
where he felt he would be in deep water 
there are experienced men in the agen- 
cies who can go out with him. 

Mr. Gesell called attention to the doz- 
ens of plans some companies have and 
asked how the new agents possibly could 
understand the plans so they could sell 


them. Zimmerman said: “It is not so 
complicated as it would seem. There 
are really only four basic policies. Per- 


haps there are only a few basic plans 
which the agent need have in his kit, 
but he must know the fundamentals.” 

Discussing turnover, Mr. Zimmerman 
admitted that it was a decided problem 
but said companies were _ constantly 
studying methods of improving the sit- 
uation. Asked why there was such great 
turnover, Mr. Zimmerman said that turn- 
over is a problem of all sales organiza- 
tions in all lines. He admitted that se- 
lection was at the bottom of some turn- 
over, but life insurance is not easy to 
sell and there is no way in which a man- 
ager, or general agent, can size up a 
man and always be correct in thinking 
that he can become a salesman. When 
a man proves that he does possess sales 
ability it may be ability in some other 
business but he just simply cannot sell 
life insurance. He may be unsuited for 
life insurance salesmanship, not appre- 
ciate its potentialities and possibilities. 
Then there are good salesmen who enter 
life insurance and then discover they do 
not like the work. Mr. Zimmerman said 
that life insurance not only requires a 
high degree of sales talent but also a 
sense of trusteeship. Salesmen find when 
they enter insurance that imagination is 
quite a factor because they are selling 
something intangible. 


Insurance Selling a Profession 


__ Counsel Gesell asked Mr. Zimmerman 
if he thought that insurance salesman- 
ship was a profession. He emphatically 
declared that it was. He handed over 
for the record the code of ethics of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 

Lapsation was the next subject dis- 
cussed. Gesell asked if incompetent 
agents were responsible for most of it 
and Zimmerman said he didn’t think so. 
here were numerous reasons for lapsa- 
tion, including, of course, the economic 
ones. Gesell wanted to know if high 
Pressure did not have a lot to do with it. 


Stedman Tells How Prudential Invests; 
Looks for Higher Interest, New Fields 


John W. Stedman, vice-president and 
chief investment officer of the Pruden- 
tial, appearing before TNEC Tuesday, 
was examined in detail by Gerhard Gesell 
of SEC regarding how they made its 
investments. Mr. Stedman explained the 
set-up of the investment department, 
describing the type of its experts, many 
of whom must have had a long experi- 
ence and training in their designed fields 
before being taken on by the Prudential. 
The company in the ten year period un- 
der review by the Howe investment re- 
port has increased its governments, mu- 
nicipals and industrial bonds while rail- 
road bond holdings have decreased. 


How Industrial Investments Are 


Considered 


Mr. Gesell asked if the witness would 
not explain to the committee what the 
investment department of Prudential did 
before it made an industrial or a utility 
investment—what factors were taken in- 
to consideration. 

The witness described in detail meth- 
ods of the company in both those fields 
An example of the care taken by the 
company in its investments will be seen 
by Mr. Stedman’s description of how the 
industrial investment is reviewed befor« 
being made. He said: 


Make Thorough Investigation 


tefore making a new industrial investment, 
and before inspecting the plant or plants, our 
industrial engineer in talks with the manage 
ment endeavors to size up the principal execu 
tive officers and their understudies and to ac- 
» as much preliminary information as pos 
sible regarding the efficiency of organization, 
the nature of the business. competition, sources 
of raw material, location of plants with respect 
to labor, access to raw materials and to mar 
kets. We invariably require detailed certified 
public accountant audits for a ten year period 
which he goes over with the treasurer to learn 
how the company has weathered the depression 





Mr. Zimmerman said the ‘expression 
“high pressure” should be clarified. He 
thought that the natural pressure on 
every man to earn his living had much 
to do with agents working harder to sell 
business, but it was the economic press- 
ure and not the company’s pressure 
which counted most with the agent. 
Asked if there were too many agents, 
Mr. Zimmerman said there were not too 
many good agents. It was absolutely 
necessary to keep inducting new people 
into the business. He thought that there 
were too many men in it who should 
have gotten out years ago and who after 
years were incompetent and they should 
not continue in it. He said the National 
Association was cooperating with com- 
panies in the agency practices code and 
that there was a constant weeding out 
of the unfit agents. He admitted that 
there was still room for considerable im- 
provement but he felt great progress had 
been made. 


Agents’ Compensation 

The question of whether agents should 
not be compensated in a different way 
than now so that better men would be 
attracted to the business and would stay 
in it and that older agents would get 
better remuneration for their servicing 
of policyholders, then came up. Gesell 
wanted to know if agents should not be 
given a guaranteed income during the 
early years. Mr. Zimmerman gave his 
personal views and not those of the Na- 
tional Association, because the subject 
is now being considered by a company 
committee of which M. Albert Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual Life, 1s 
chairman. 

Mr. Zimmerman gave his opinion on 
what the future remuneration of agents 
should be as follows: 

“On the question of whether there 
should be a guaranteed income for new 
men during the first three vears, I think 
a minimum salary sliding downward and 
terminating at the end of three years 
plus an increase in first year commission 
might be considered. On the question of 


and notes the changes in the balance sheet in 
such important items as cash, which we like to 
see over the period but not allowed to run off 
to a dangerously low figure; inventories, which 
should not represent an undue proportion , of 
total current assets; notes payable, which we 
feel should be, except in a few industries, solely 
seasonal, self-liquidating loans, and which should 
not be outstanding in too many of the years, if 
we are not to infer an insufficiency of working 
capital. 

Also under consideration is net working cap- 
ital, which if consistently maintained would con- 
stitute the best security for our loan; capital 
expenditures and plant retirements by years 
which reveal the extent of modernization; 
funded debt, which of course we like to see 
decreasing rather than increasing. In analyzing 
the income account we naturally prefer not too 
wide fluctuations in net sales and we prefer 
the ratio of operating profit to net sales to be 
fairly steady and not to have consistently de- 
clined over the period. Depreciation accrials 
should remain reasonably constant through the 
lean as well as the fat years. ross income, 
the balance available for interest, should aver- 
age over the ten year period an amount ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the proposed loan, 
equal to between 12% and 15%, or at least a 
three times interest coverage. If there are 
deficits in this period they should be confined 
to a figure less than the accrual for deprecia- 
tion and to not more than the two or possibly 
three years of the ten when other similar 
industries were depressed. 

Because earning power is the basic security 
for our loan, able management ranks ahead 
of physical security. By the same token, a 
serial or amortized loan payable over ten or 
fifteen years though unsecured, if protected 
by the promise of management embodied as 
covenants in an indenture, is as acceptable 
to us as a first mortgage bond, provided, of 
course, the company covenants not to mort- 
gage its property at a later date without at 
least allowing us to share in the lien. 

Mr. Stedman was asked if he advocat- 
ed change in law in way of liberaliza- 
tion so that company could extend its 
investment field. He said the company 
was satisfied with the existing laws. He 
thought there should be a reasonable Iati- 
tude under the laws so as to leave to 
the discretion and ability of finance com- 
mittees and investment officers the op- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


renewal commissions, I think that they 
should be true service commissions not 
limited to ten years and they should be 
payable as long as policy is premium 
paying. Also, they should not be vested 
if a man leaves the business. Some ad- 
ditional compensation might be given 
for extra good quality business. Rela- 
tive to questions asked by Mr. Gesell 
about whether contributory pensions 
should be given, my belief is that they 
should and that they should also provide 
old age benefits, disability benefits and a 
death benefit.” 


Washington Agents Heard 

During the afternoon session Wednes- 
day TNEC heard a number of Wash- 
ington agents and general agents who 
answered questions about turnover and 
advisability of changing type of remun- 
eration. None of the agents took the 
position that the business of insurance 
production is loaded with troubles and 
injustices. All of them said they thought 
there should be some kind of pension 
plan for agents or at least that they 
should come under the Social Security 
Act. 

Thomas R. Crowley of Crowley & 
Marr, Washington general agents of the 
Penn Mutual, was asked by Examiner 
Gesell if he favored agents being paid a 
salary during the first two or three 
vears. He said that in his agency “we 
have paid salaries based on absolute 
financial requirements of the agents, but 
this has not been successful.” He did 
not regard that as any solution for keep- 
ing good men in the business or stopping 
lapsation. He thought some agents might 
come into the business rather for the 
salary than because they really wanted 
to be insurance agents. Asked what he 
thought the main reason for turnover, 
he said that most of it occurs in the first 
two years of agents in the business. He 
felt that the solution for improvement in 
turnover is better selection, training and 
supervision. They are the things that 
really count. Asked if there were too 
many agents in the business, he said 


Rockefeller Center Bonds 


Pay Metropolitan 5% 
Frederic W. Ecker, 
Metropolitan Life, was asked about 
Rockefeller Center bonds by Counsel 
Gerhard Gesell at TNEC hearing this 
week. He said that originally the com- 
pany’s investment in these bonds had 
been $43,000,000, but now the amount 
is $35,000,000. 

The company has received 5% interest 
on the investment. The bond issue is 
secured by a mortgage on the buildings 
and on the leasehold. The land is 
owned by Columbia University and 
leased to Rockefeller Center. The com- 
pany which leases the buildings is owned 
by John D. Rockefeller or one of His 
interests. Mr. Rockfeller is obligated 
under the lease from Columbia to pay 
the rentals and taxes. 


vice-president 








Hatton Sumnerisms 


| A salty character, with a barbed 
| wit, and making it a point that he 
comes from the sticks and believes in 
character, simplicity, is Hatton Sum- 
ners, Texas Congressman, chairman 
of House Judiciary Committee and 
vice-chairman of TNEC. He does 
not pretend to understand economists. 
“You might be interested in some 
of these tables,” suggested Leon 
Henderson, SEC commissioner. 
“Not many of them,” rejoined Sum- 
ners bluntly. 
| Again referring to figures Sumners 
said: “Higher mathematics give a 
lot of trouble. That is to some peo- 
i ple, but not to me, because T learned 
; the multiplication table without any 


| 


| di” culty at all.” 


A witness trying to explain why 
|his company decided to sell some 
bonds without any logical reason, 


Sumners came to his relief by saying: 

| “Oh, I understand. I knew an old 
| farmer who believed in diversification 
,; He would sell some cattle, some 
crops, some chickens. Then one day 
he decided to sell all his sheep. No 
| particular reason. Just wanted to get 
rid of them.” 


Best Before TNEC 


Alfred M. Best of Alfred M. Best Co 
New York, was examined before TNEC 
on Thursday of this week. 





j 
j 
| 
| 
| 


there are too many licensed perhaps but 
not enough good agents 

James A. Maloney, general agent, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, a former general 
agent, thought that selection of agents 
was paramount factor in stopping ex- 
cessive turnover. He did not think that 
reducing first year commissions and ex- 
tending renewals over a longer term of 
years than now would help situation be- 
cause so much can happen during the 
life of a policy or life of the premium 
payer, too. 

Harold D. Krafft, general agent, Prov- 
ident Mutual, said he felt that financial 
security for agent would be an important 
factor in bringing new men into the bus- 
iness and keeping them there. He 
thought that stabilization of earnings of 
agents would be helpful. 

D. D. Lambert, Travelers agent, Wash- 
ington, told of the importance of train- 
ing and what company does in that re- 
spect. 

Commissioner Henderson wound up 
after the noon hearing by reading a 
humorous letter from an agent, sent in 
response to SEC questionnaire. This 
agent facctiously told of all the office 
duties he had to perform as well as the 
duties in the field and how he enter- 
tained prospects and policyholders. One 
of his self-imposed jobs, he said, was to 
stand in line before box office of “Gone 
With the Wind” getting tickets for pros- 
pects or insured, sometimes a long wait 
Also he sent flowers on anniversary 
dates of his insured. 
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Provident Mutual Has 
New Income Contract 


EMPHASIS ON DEATH BENEFITS 





Issued Only to Males Between Ages 10 
and 55; Minimum Policy Written 
Will Be For $2,000 

Provident Mutual Life, 
announces a new contract, the “Protec- 
tion-Income Policy,” combining retire- 
ment features with protection elements 
similar to those of the Provident Provi- 
dor Policy, but with greater emphasis 
on the death benefits. 

For each $1,000 of life insurance held 
under the plan the insured at age 65 
may elect to receive a regular guaran- 
teed income of $5 a month, with 120 
monthly instalments certain. Should the 
insured not wish to take an income at 
that age he may take the cash value of 
$761 for each $1,000 of coverage, or may 


Philadelphia, 


elect to continue the protection as a 
full-paid Endowment maturing at age 
80. This option does not, of course, 


require evidence of insurability. 

The Protection-Income Policy is issued 
only to males between ages 10 and 55, 
inclusive, and its limits follow the usual 
company rules for Endowment contracts 
on the continuous payment plan, except 
that the minimum policy issued will be 
a $2,000 unit. The policy is not issued 
to special class risks. 

Following are specimen premium rates 
($1,000 basis) and illustrative net cost 
(not guaranteed) based on 1940 dividend 
scale: 


Annual Ist Yr. Net Cost 
Age Premium Net Cost 20 Yrs. 
ivedsekas $15.13 $11.60 $209.91 
| a 16.76 12.97 235.99 
eviseaes 18.78 14.81 269.71 
Deaterwenea 21.40 17.21 314.40 
. ae 24.91 20.37 374.80 
7 29.70 24.69 458.01 
40.. 36.47 30.98 576.17 
ivueesas 46.61 40.58 754.41 
TOs cccvesere 63.24 56.09 800.15 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 





Equitable Society Moves Men Forward 
in Greater New York Division 
and Southern Field 


George A. Bottom has been named 
Group manager in the Greater New York 
division of the Equitable Society. He 
succeeds Merle A. Gulick, who was made 
the Society’s director of public relations. 
Mr. Bottom has been in the Group de- 
partment since 1927. 

Douglas J. White, previously sales as- 
sistant in the Greater New York divi- 
sion, succeeds Mr. Bottom as assistant 
divisional Group manager. He entered 
the Group department in 1936. 

M. James Sexton becomes sales as- 
sistant in the Greater New York divi- 
sion, where he has been service super- 
visor since 1936. 

After serving as service supervisor in 
the Southern division, James C. Brun- 
son has been appointed assistant divi- 
sional Group manager at Cincinnati. He 
aoe been in the Group department since 

931. 

Charles B. Lunsford has been named 
auditor of the Society. He entered the 

cashier’s office in St. Louis in 1925, was 
transferred to Chicago and then to the 
home office, where he became assistant 


auditor. He succeeds O. H. Chedister, 
who retired after fifty years with the 
organization. 


SALINS HEADS CA: CASHIERS 

J. I. Salins, Aetna Life, was elected 
president, cashiers’ division, Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, in a mail 
vote. He served last year as secretary- 
treasurer of the division. Other officers 
elected were: vice-president, Ethel N. 
Elmer, Connecticut General; secretary- 
treasurer, Mildred B. Krech, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 


LICENSING DATE CHANGED 

A change in the expiration date of 
life insurance agent licenses in Ontario 
is announced by the Ontario Depart- 





ment, from September 30 to March 31. 
Licenses now in effect are good until 
March 31, 


1941. 





Seated, left to right: Harry W. Indell, president, Atlanta Life Underwriters’ 
Association; Baxter Maddox, general chairman; W. Stanton Hale, president, At- 
lanta Life Managers Club. 

Standing, left to right: John J. McConneghey, entertainment chairman; 
Charles Harrell, attendance chairman; Howard M. Hagen, associate attendance 
chairman; S. Russell Bridges, sales congress; Joel Harris, associate publicity chair- 
man; Edwin McCarty, registration chairman; Holcombe T. Green, finance chair- 
man; Henry M. Powell, publicity chairman. 

Charles Currie, chairman of Hotel Arrangements Committee, was not present 
when this photograph was made. 


Committees of prominent Atlanta life insurance men are already at work plan- 
ning for the mid-year meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
which will be held there April 5 and 6. The general chairman and various com- 
mittee chairmen are shown in the above picture. 





NEW YORK CITY BUSINESS 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City has announced estimate 
of total sales of Ordinary life insurance 


SPEAKS AT HYDE-ADLER AGENCY 

Samuel J. Foosaner, counsel to New 
Jersey State Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, this week addressed the Hyde- 


Adler agency, Penn Mutual, New York in New York City for January, 1940, is 
City, on taxation of life insurance pro- $48,811,000 which compares with $63,- 
ceeds. 032,000 reported for January of last year. 
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General American 
Reports to “Laymen” 


STATEMENT ITEMS SIMPLIFIED 


President Walter ‘W.H Head Gives Policy. 
holders More Than Usual Insight 
To Year’s Operations 

Nearly $1,600 every hour was paid dur- 
ing 1939 to policyholders and their ben- 
eficiaries by the Ge neral American Life, 
it is pointed out in a “layman’s annual 
report,” isued by that company. Total 
policy payments during the year amount- 
ed to $14,009,401 and from September, 
1933, to December 31, 1939, the com- 
pany has made policy payments totaling 
$109,935,257. 

Departing from the usual formal meth- 
od the company’s 1939 report interprets 
statistical material under such simplified 
headings as “premiums are the major 
source of income,” taxes consume a size- 
able proportion of income,” “operating 
expenses showed a reduction during the 
year,” and “investment income produced 
a net yield of 4.17%.” Commenting upon 
the more informal style of presenting 
results of the company’s activities during 
the year, Walter W. Head, president, 
declared that “today’s public expects 
business to go farther than the mere 
presentation of dull facts concerning its 
operations and it expects, and has a right 
to expect those facts to be presented in 
simplified and interesting language. It 
is in recognition of this public desire 
that General American Life decided to 
‘humanize’ its annual report.” 

Earnings Increased 

Total earnings for the company dur- 
ing 1939 amounted to $2,300,010, an in- 
crease of 13% over 1938. The bond port- 
folio had an actual market value of more 
than $2,100,000 in excess of the amount 
at which this item is carried in the 
statement. United States government 
bonds and cash balances were increased 
by approximately $3,400,000. 

Since the program for mutualization 
was adopted in June, 1936, a total of 
23,323 shares of the 50,000 shares origi- 
nally outstanding have been retired. The 
mutualization program provides that 
stock is to be retired at a fixed price 
of $60 a share from surplus earnings and 
profits. No funds belonging to policy- 
holders can be used for this purpose. 
“Tt is seen,” the report continues, “that 
after approximately three and one-half 
years, the mutualization is 46.6% com- 
plete. Had there been no mutualization 
program the $1,399,380 applied to the 
retirement of stock would have been 
available for the payment of dividends 
to stockholders. 

Ordinary and Group 

New Ordinary issued and paid for was 
more than 9% greater than in 1938. In 
the Group department, master Group 
contracts embracing 330,339 individual 
insurance policies were being adminis- 
tered as of December 31, representing 
an increase of 16,968 individual policies 
with a substantial gain in Group life 
insurance in force. The commercial ac- 
cident and health department showed a 
healthy increase in earned premiums. 

W. M. CRUNDEN DEAD 

Walter M. Crunden, 53, president 
Crunden-Martin Manufacturing Co., and 
a director of Central States Life, died 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 19 of peritonitis resulting from a rup- 
tured appendix. Mr. Crunden had served 
as president and chairman of the board 
of the Central States Life at various 
times. His father was chairman of the 
board for the company at the time of 
his death. 


REINSURANCE APPROVED 

Reinsurance of business of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Insurance Co. of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., by the Rockford Life Insurance 
Co. has been approved by Judge Victor 
Hemphill, sitting in the Morgan County 
Circuit Court. The American Bankers 
was placed in receivership by Director 
of — Ernest Palmer on Novem- 
ber 
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a THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
oe LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* 28 of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ge OF EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
: a December 31, 1939 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 


i res Fe Policy Reserves .............---$ 962,693,777.00 


t- U. S. A. Gov’t Securities—Direct Payments not yet due under install- 
nt or fully guaranteed......... 123,813,751.84* ment settlements ........... 154,522,294.00 


nt NS chZ iain, RE ean eo alee 592,122,631.91 Reserves for Annuities and Special 


d =] tein ~ 
Mortgages on Real Estate....... 303,573,465.07 Contracts ......-+-sseeeee. 67,779,367.00 


om 54,226,682.82 Dividends Payable in 1940 ae ow ae 32,400,000.00 


of ee a re eg 


i- 154,128, 196.74 Dividends left with Company..... 6,098,614.21 


1e PONCE UMONG y+ Suiocaeeerwlewits 


at 16,165,523.93 Dividends Payable and Deferred. . 1,389,195.75 


“e Prema) E0008. ks. dsce dices 
d ‘ 5 . : 

a a Reserve for 1940 Taxes......... 3,912,253.04 
€. IS RAL, A ae EEA 16,286,677.02 Reserve for other Liabilities. ..... 1,311,005.89 
If ; Net Premiums Due..........-.. 18,067,706.52 Claims in Settlement............ 5,129,965.43 


n FF NONE 5 x ks 6x ces soos, 20,276.00 | Reserve for Contingencies........ 57,186,342.53 











is § ee eee Fee i a | errr ee $1,292,422,814.85 


* Includes securities with Asset Value of $313,594.29 on deposit with State and other governmental authorities. 





At the end of 1931, when the real reflection of the depression on life insurance began, the Reserve for 
fe Contingencies exceeded 5414 million. During the eight depression years of 1932 to 1939, inclusive, the Company 
; fully earned from underwriting sources and paid to its policyholders in dividends the sum of $282,422,847.27, 
i equal to 27.5% of the total gross premiums received during the period, while increasing its Reserve for Contin- 
gencies from 5414 to over 57 million. Meanwhile, any losses were also absorbed by current earnings. 


. : Insurance in Force $3,911,212,531—on 1,054,638 Policies 


of : A copy of the EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, containing complete details, will be mailed to all policyholders and 
; is available to others on request. 
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New Film, “American Portrait”, 
Is a Tribute to All Salesmen 


A preview of the new film “American 
Portrait,” produced by the Institute ot 
Life Insurance, was shown to a group 
of insurance and newspaper men at the 
Preview Theatre last week, The picture 
is one of the finest business pictures that 
the writer has seen. The story 
interest from start to finish as it sweeps 


sustains 





THEME OF AMERICAN PORTRAIT is that salesmen created the de- 
sire for the things that have made a better way of life. Grandpa's 
Calvin had to work hard to sell doubters the idea that 
new-fangled kerosene lamps “beat candles all hollow.” 


Uncle 


back in retrospect 
and comes forward 
over a period of 100 
years in American 
history. The empha 
sis is put on the 
part that the Amer 
ican salesman has 
played in’ bringing 
improvements and 
better ways of life 
into widespread use 
The theme is that 
improved commodi 


ties and services 


never have been 
quickly or univer 
sally accepted; they 


have had to be sold. 
In the picture the 
life insurance agent, 
hand in hand with 
the pioneer sales- 
man of the coal-oil 
lamp, the automo- 
bile and other com 
modites, plays his 
part in the steady 
march of American progress. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute explained the purpose of the 
film to the small group who attended 
the preview last week. Fred Fidler of 
1. Walter Thompson Co. told about the 
filming of the picture and the plans 
for its distribution Among those at 
the preview were representatives from 
the Life Presidents Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
The Life Office Management Associa 
tion, the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City, and from several 
life companies. 

Available to Public March 18 

The new film will be 
public showings beginning March 18 
The plan of distribution is similar to 
that for “Yours Truly, Fd Graham” 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Institute are now 
sending information about distribution 
to their members 

“This second picture, ‘American Por 
trait,’ in no way supplants ‘Yours Truly, 
Ed Graham,’” Mr. Johnson said. “They 
are companion pictures and both will 
be in circulation throughout 1940. We 


worth. 


available for 


urge that avents book ‘Yours Truly, Ed 
Graham’ first and follow a few weeks 
later with ‘American Portrait.” Thus, 
they can start immediately to book the 
second picture with those clubs) which 
have already seen the first film.” 


What the Story is About 
This new film deals with the experi- 
ence of the Smiths, 
a family of pioneer 
salesmen, The story 
is recounted by 
“Grandna” Smith, a 
retired insurance 
man, to his grand- 
daughter Barbara 
who takes the lux 
uries, conveniences 
and security of this 
modern age a little 
bit for granted 
“Grandpa” tells her 
about her Great 


Grand Uncle Cal 
vin, who sold kero 
sene lamps, about 
her Great Grand 
father David who 
sold life insurance, 
about Unele Cal- 


vin's boy George 
who raced an auto- 
mobile against a 
horse at the county 


fair and who 
prop thesied * ‘the be- 
‘inning of a new 





THE AUTOMOBILE HAD TO BE SOLD, TOO. Grandpa's Cousin 
George (Milburn Stone) raced his car against horses to show its 


This one cost $20,000, but George said some day price 
vould be $1,000 after salesmanship had broadened market. 


and better way of life,” great highway 
systems and cars some day selling for 
$1,000 or less. The film picks up the 
action as grandpa talks. 


One of the best selling scenes in the 
picture is Uncle Calvin trying to sell his 
kerosene lamp fo illustration is shown 
on this page. He gets the attention of 
the housewife, Mrs. Withers, but her 
husband refuses to listen. The dialogue 
in part is this: 


Calvin Now hold on, Mr. Withers. Wait'll 
| tell you about this lamp. It's gonna make 
things a lot easier and pleasanter for you. 

You see, it takes the place of candles. 

Withers: My father got along without new 
fangled contraptions, and so do 

Calvin addresses his remarks to Mrs. Withers, 
who becomes increasingly interested: It gives 
better light than a candle—no flickerin’—easy 
on the eyes. Why, you can read the finest 
print by it, 

Withers: My father got along without readin’ 
thine print, and so do 

Calvin: And it’s cleaner You know, Mrs 
Withers, how candles are—always  drippin’ 
grease on your clothes and on your table cloth 

Candles make washin’. 


With ers My father got along without 
washin’, and so do 

Mrs. Withers: Never mind, Ezra. (To Cal 
vin) How do I know what you're tellin’ me 
sbout that lamp is true? 

\ later scene shows Calvin slightly 
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RETIRED AT 76, Grandpa says modern life 
insurance offers such a range of security 


that today’s underwriter ‘‘must work 
harder, know more than in my time.” 


discouraged talking to his brother David 
who sells life insurance. What they say 
is this: 


know, David, I can’t under 
stand it Those lamps are so much better than 
candles that there just isn’t any comparison. 
Why, anybody can see they're better. . . . Yet 
I dunno—they want to go right on usin’ candles. 

David: Well--human nature's slow to change, 
Calvin 

Calvin: Yes—but when you offer a man 
somethin’ that's gonna make his life better, 
you'd think he'd be comin’ to me—stead o’ me 
havin’ to go to them 

David: No—I wouldn’t. I know better. I 
found that out a long time ago with life in 
surance, There's something that makes life bet- 
ter, too—a whole lot better. 

Calvin: No one could argue with you on 
that, David 

David: But they do just the same—I have 
to ride around and sell it. I've got to show 
every man | talk to just where and how it 
fits into his scheme of things 


Filmed in Hal Roach Studios 

Produced in Hollywood, “American 
Portrait” is comparable to top-flight the- 
atrical films in cast, direction, photog- 
raphy, sound, sets and costuming. Facili- 
ties of the Hal Roach studios in Holly- 
wood where “Of Mice and Men,” “Top- 
per Takes a Trip,” and other screen hits 
were made, were used in this produc- 
tion. It is a sound picture; runs twenty- 
five minutes. 


Calvin: You 


“Grandpa” Smith is played by Alan 
Ladd, seen recently in “Ruler of the 
Sea”; Ben Alexander, widely acclaimed 


for his work in “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,’ Milburn Stone of “Young 
Mr. Lincoln,” and “Made for Each 
Other,” Mary Brodell, seen in “Men 
with Wings” and “Goodbye Broadway,” 
Hal Taliaferro, Stanley Blystone, Fern 
Emmett and many other screen veterans. 

The story is by John Eugene Hasty, 
direction by Wallace Fox and musical 
score by Alberto Colombo. 





BROKERAGE CLINIC MARCH 19 

The Life Supervisors ogre of 
New York City will hold a “Brokerage 
Clinic” at the Hotel Martinique, March 
19. Plans have been in preparation for 
several months. An interesting study 
of the importance and the merit of 
brokerage business, as distinguished 
from surplus business and jumbo-line 
cases, will be developed. Program will 
be announced later. 


PHILIP HOLMES AT ALBANY 

Philip B. Holmes, manager, Connecti- 
cut General, New York City, addressed 
the Life Managers Association of Albany 
last month on building an agency from 
scratch. 


U. S. LIFE ANNIVERSARY 
The United States Life will hold a 
reception at the home office, New 
York City, on its ninetieth anniversary, 
March 4. 
Thomas F. McNulty heads a new agen- 
Trust 


cy of Reliance Life in Baltimore 
Building, Baltimore. 





Atlantic Life Moves 
Up Several Officers 


SUBSTANTIAL “GAINS REPORTED 


Hatcher Vice- President, Miller Agency 
Superintendent, Bache Asst. Secy., 
Pitt Medical Director 

Robert V. Hatcher, secretary and sy- 
perintendent of agencies, Atlantic Life, 
has been advanced to the vice-presi- 
dency. Kenneth R. Miller, manager of 
agencies, becomes superintendent of 
agencies. A. B, Scott, counsel, has been 
made secretary and general counsel, H. 
K. Bache, Ir., assistant to the agency 
secretary, becomes an assistant secretary 
and Dr. Cullen Pitt, acting medical di- 
rector, has been elected medical diree- 
tor {2 W. Sinton, 7F., vice-president 
and a member of the board, was elected 
also a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the board. 

Mr. Hatcher graduated from Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1923, following which 
he practiced law in Richmond until 1930, 
when he became associated with Atlantic 
Life as claims attorney. In 1937 he was 
made secretary and in 1938 was placed in 
charge of the agency department. He 
is a former member of the athletic coun- 
cil of the University of Virginia; served 
as chairman of the executive committee 
of the International Claim Association 
and has been a member of the board 
of the Commonwealth Club. 

Mr. Scott graduated from V. M. T. in 
1924 and University of Virginia in 1927. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1926 and 
practiced in Richmond until 1930, when 
he became associated with the legal de- 
partment of Atlantic Life. He is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel and the legal section of the 
American Life Convention in which he 
has taken a prominent part. He is a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Richmond's evening school, teaching 
insurance law in the course sponsored 
by the Anmericen College of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. Scott is a member of Phi 
Delta Phi, legal fraternity, and Phi Beta 
Kappa and Omicron Delta Kappa, hon- 
orary fraternities. 

Mr. Miller came to Atlantic Life as 
manager of agencies in 1938 after an 
experience of seven and a half years as 
a member of the staff of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. Prior 
to going with the bureau he had been 
engaged in field and home office agency 
department activities in the South for 
six years and is known nationally 
through his active particination in Re- 
search Bureau seminars of agency man- 
agement. In 1937 he was executive as- 
sistant to the committee on National 
Life Insurance Week, as it was desig- 
nated at that time. He has served on 
other important committees. 

Mr. Bache was graduated from V.-P. I 
in 1927, going to Atlantic Life soon 
thereafter. He was a member of the 
agency department staff until 1931 when 
he was transferred to the treasurer’s de- 
partment. In 1935 he was appointed 
manager of Policyholders’ Service. He 
has supervised the study courses pur- 
sued by members of the clerical staff. 

President Clabaugh’s Report 

The annual meeting of stockholders 
held February 21 was the first one held 
since S. F. Clabaugh became president 
last September. Before that he was 
executive vice-president, Southern States 
Industrial Council. Previous to that he 
had been president, and later board 
chairman, Protective Life, Birmingham. 
At this meeting all members of the 
hoard were reelected. 

Increases were reported in insurance in 
force, in new insurance issued, in assets, 
in income, in excess of income over dis- 
bursements, in contingency reserves and 
in surplus. President “Clabaugh reported 
new paid business $10,942,688, an increase 
of $1,256,099; insurance in force $135, 
697,528, an increase of $1,242,768; admit 
ted assets increased $1,467,935 to $31,- 
304,448 
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TNEC Thinks Cos. Should Loan to 
Small Business; Say Not Their Field 


Substantially every witness on Tues- 
day was asked in some form or other 
by TNEC members or by Gerhard Gesell, 
examiner, four questions. These were 
in some form or other as follows: 


“Why do not the large companies help 
the small business man by making him 
loans outside of the loans which he nat- 
urally could get on his policies?” “Why 
do you think there will be an improve- 
ment in the situation respecting interest 
rate yields?” “Can you see any new 
avenue of investment when you decide 
some of your Government 
“How do you sell Gov- 


to unload 
bond holdings ?” 


ernment bonds, and do you try to make 
a profit on them?” 

Senator O’Mahoney says committee is 
agreed that as the assets of the com- 
panies have grown out of the premiums 
paid by millions of policyholders there 
must be some solution of the demand of 
the small business man that he should 
be able to get financing from life com- 
panies. 

The witnesses during the day were 
John W. Stedman, vice-president, Pru- 
dential; Dwight S. Beebe, vice-president, 
Mutual Life, and Frederic W. Ecker, 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life. 

The witnesses gave substantially the 
same answers. Business loans of a few 
thousand dollars were impractical as they 
would be too expensive to make; would 


Stedman on Marketability, Liquidity 


In his testimony before TNEC, John 
W. Stedman, vice-president Prudential, 
said that marketability to insure liquidity 
in coping with economic crises has been 
proved by experience to be unnecessary. 
In part he said: 

“The situation that developed toward 
the end of 1932 and culminated in the 
March, 1933, bank holiday was a test 
which is hardly likely to recur. At the 
end of ’32 the amount of cash subject 
to call by our policyholders was prob- 
ably about $1,400,000,000, yet the large 


increase that year in policy loans plus 





Dwight Beebe Tells Human 
Interest Story to TNEC 


One of the best human interest stories 
told at the TNEC hearings was the 
testimony of Dwight S. Beebe, vice- 
president and chief investment officer 
of Mutual Life, in telling of his ex- 
periences and those of his associates 
in the investment division in keeping tab 
on the company’s portfolio and in learn- 
ing all they could about the properties 
where the company is a creditor. Mr. 
Beebe has ridden hundreds of miles in 
railroad cabs, has seen the wheels go 
round in many great plants. 

He told of the variety of types of 
experts the company has in its invest- 
ment division whose services are used 
in making appraisals, in getting at the 
low down about a business, in watching 
it operate, in studying its management 
before the company makes an invest- 
ment and in keeping in touch with the 
investment afterwards. He was asked 
by Senator O’Mahoney and Examiner 
Gesell if the Mutual Life did not really 
manage some of the property in its 
investment portfolio, but he denied that 
it exercised direct business or operating 
management. 

Senator O’Mahoney asked if Mr. 
Beebe had not testified that his divi- 
sion had men capable of managing busi- 
nesses. He answered that some of the 
experts had unusual capability, but, in 
the case of the U. S. Steel, for instance, 
where there were holdings in the com- 
pany’s portfolio, he did not feel that 
any of its heavy industry experts “could 
tun the U. S. Steel Co.” 

Mr. Beebe gave a graphic picture of 
the manner in which large holders of 
Rock Island securities had gotten to- 
gether in committees to help the Rock 
Island with its problems. He was chair- 
man of one of the committees. It was 
decided by the committee men that one 
improvement could be made in admin- 
istration of the operating end. Eventu- 
ally a new president was put in, chosen 
by leading figures in the economic world 
after nineteen names had been offered 
lor consideration. A great change for 
the better soon took place in the op- 
erating end. The new president, a 
younger man, succeeded the chief ex- 
ccutive who was well advanced in years. 


the surrendered policies was only $278,- 
000,000, and yet our assets increased by 
more than the increase in policy loans 
for that year. I think we even invested 
$31,000,000 in bonds, net investment. 
Owing to the severe restrictions imposed 
by the New York Department the outgo 
in ’33 was a little less than in the year 
before. Without the restrictions it un- 
doubtedly would have been larger, but 
not in my opinion so large that we could 
not have coped with it. The point I 
would make is that if the economic dis- 
location were to be in the future even 
more severe, the crisis will be met by 
emergency legislation permitting borrow- 
ing from the Federal Reserve Bank on 
high grade securities as well as on gov- 
ernments.” 

Leon Henderson asked: “You can 
meet the crisis by the moratorial legis- 
lation and the ability to borrow from 
the Federal Reserve. Is that right?” 

Mr. Stedman answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. Henderson: “The two things tak- 
en together-would mean that you don’t 
have to place emphasis on instant mar- 
ketability.” 

Mr. Stedman: “Not on liquidity.” 

Continuing, Mr. Stedman said: “Mar- 
ketability for the purpose of enabling 
us to dispose of investments about the 
future value of which we have doubts is 
an attribute of some value. Although 
about 63% of our holdings are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and over 
20% have an over-the-counter market, 
it must be recognized that large blocks 
of bonds can be sold only in rising mar- 
kets and that in the past few years mar- 
kets for others than the highest grade 
issues have been thin indeed. When 
confidence in the business outlook re- 
turns, speculation will revive and markets 
for the lower grade issues, such as our 
defaulted railroad bonds or the new se- 
curities received therefor, will be then 
created. 

“As to the 17% of our holdings which 
have no quoted market this fraction is 
made up almost entirely of high grade 
bonds bought at private sale, both utility 
and industrial issues, the latter largely 
repayable serially or through sinking fund 
from five to fifteen years and so well 
safeguarded by indenture provisions and 
covenants that they would today demand 
a ready market at very much higher 
prices than their cost, did we have to 
part with them under present conditions. 

“The effect of the fact of this matter 
of marketability is that when the Pru- 
dential might wish to sell a large part 
of its assets, many, if not all, other in- 
surance companies and perhaps the sav- 
ings banks, commercial banks, of the 
country would undoubtedly also be sell- 
ers. Then, of course, the market gives 
ground and breaks and finally the bot- 
tom drops out and resort has to be made 
to legislation or discounting of high 
grade bonds at the Federal Reserve 
Bank.” 


need individual attention just as larger 
loans demand, and would put the com- 
panies in the venture capital field where 
they feel they do not belong, as such 
loans are more in the domain of other 
financial institutions. 

Belief of executives in a future im- 
provement in the interest yield situa- 
tion, although they will not prophesy 
exact date when improvement will take 
place, is largely based on faith in Amer- 
ica’s future and economic history of the 
country where cycles have repeated 
themselves. 

New avenues of investment are con- 
stantly being researched. One mentioned 


by both Dwight S. Beebe and Fred W. 


Ecker is the natural gas field. 

All witnesses testified that their com- 
panies did not try to make a profit on 
Government bonds. 

Isador Lubin, statistician, sitting at 
TNEC table, took a pessimistic view of 
the investment field, believing that some 
fields of investment formerly available 
are being closed to big investors because 
instead of new issues coming out certain 
large industrials have been liquidating 
their indebtedness out of their own re- 
sources, such as depreciation funds. 

Fred W. Ecker, in discussing small 
business men, said that the companies 
are in reality investing funds for them 
as well as for millions of other people. 








from active work. 


in their time of need. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Again Brought Peace of Mind 
fo Thousands of Families 


Norutne gives this Company greater satisfaction than 
the 39 millions of dollars it paid out to its members 
in 1939: that families of men who died might live 
in comfort and security . .. that children might be 
educated ... that those no longer young might retire 


While Insurance-in-Force, Assets, and Surplus 
showed healthy increases during the year, the primary 
purpose of life insurance is to bring help to people 


For the record: Since its organization, New Eng- 
land Mutual has paid $713,000,000 to its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. This sum, with policyholders’ 
funds now held in trust to fulfil present contracts, 
amounts to $154,000,000 more thanall premiums paid. 





Increase of $33,136,776 
LIABILITIES 


Increase of $1,629,758 





96th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1939 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE..............$123,278,470 
Including Additions and Revivals 


INSURANCE IN FORCE............$1,573,841,459 
35 millions more than ever before 
30% more than at the end of 1929 


ees cae PE cee eeeeces + -$468,860,456 


ec ccccce cee 0 $449,849,653 


Includes $10,000,000 for 1940 dividends 
SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY FUNDS. .$19,010,803 


Copy of Annual Report Gladly Sent upon Request 











NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 
George Willard Smith, Pres. ¢ Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. L 
Moines, Iowa, are 
dining room table in their 


They are 


Shepherd, Des 
shown above at the 
home. 

compiling a list of the 


names and addresses of 25 of Mr 
Shepherd's best prospects. 
In hundreds of Bankers 
Life homes throughout the 


country, a similar scene is 
enacted regularly each month 


of the year 


When Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd have 
completed their list, it will go to the 
Company's Home Office, along with 
lists from other  Bankerslifemen 
Shortly thereafter, each of the listed 
prospects will receive a special mailing 
from the Company. 


It may be a handsomely illustrated 
letter. Or a novel Letter-Card It 
will suggest to Mr. Prospect that he 
read the current Bankers Life national 
magazine advertisement. There'll be a 
reprint of that ad enclosed, just in 
case the magazine isn't available. 


The letter or Letter-Card 
will tell Mr. Prospect the 
name of the Bankerslifeman 
who will call on him to dis- 
cuss further (if he wishes) the 
life insurance message told 
briefly in the ad. 


Since November, 1934, when the 
first Bankers Life advertisement ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Bankerslifemen have had the privilege 
of putting themselves squarely and 
prominently into the Bankers Life na 
tional advertising picture in this prac- 
tical, personalized manner. 


And they've taken advantage of that 
privilege, too—with profit to them 
selves and to their Company 

The proof? 


Since that first ad appeared in No 
vember, 1934—Bankers Life ads have 
subsequently been published nearly 
every month in the Post and other 
magazines of national circulation 
Bankerslifemen have placed more than 
27 millions of new life insurance on 
those prospects who received the 
Bankers Life “tie-in” mailings. 


No wonder Bankerslifemen are en- 
thusiastic over the Company's national 
advertising, and especially the effective 
“tie-in” mailings through which it has 
been merchandised. They tell us that 
in a vast majority of their calls on 
prospects, they are invariably greeted 
with—"“Yes, I received a letter (or 
Letter-Card) from your Company.” 

And that sets the stage for a selling 
interview. 

—er_c— 


BANKERS LIFE 
PEctablished 1879 COMPANY 


Sa! 


Young & Capps January 
Leaders Fidelity Mutual 


LARGE 1939 PREMIUM GAINS 
Agency Will Be Ten Years Old in 
September; Careers of M. W. Young 


and O. B. Capps 


Young & Capps, general agents Fidel 
ity Mutual Life, Graybar Building, New 
York City, who stood third among the 
leading agencies of the company for 
1939, led all the agencies in January 
of this vear. They had a gain of 57% 
in new paid premiums for the year 1939 
over that of 1938. The Young & Capps 
agency was started from scratch in 1930 
and the anniversary of the completion 
of its tenth year will be September 1. 
Before going with Fidelity Mutual they 
had been running $4,000,000 unit in 
agency of another company. 

Melville W. Young, after attending 
school in Long Island, went with an 
insurance company in 1912 as an offce 
boy in this city. He joined the United 
States Navy in April, 1917, and returned 
to the insurance business in 1921. In 
1923 he joined an agency as production 
manager and in September, 1930, he and 
O. B. Capps became associated with the 
Fidelity Mutual as general agents. 

Mr. Capps is an alumnus of DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York, and 
also studied at New York University. 
He entered the insurance business in 
1919 as a clerk, later becoming an agent, 
then became a production manager. He 
has delivered a number of addresses on 
insurance subjects. 


Gilbert Clark and D. C. 


Bronson Address Actuaries 


The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club 
met February 16 at the home office of 
Acacia Mutual Life in Washington, Two 


papers were presented and discussed. 
Gilbert C. Clark, assistant actuary, 
Equitable Life of Washington, present- 
ed the first paper, on “Monthly Debit 
Ordinary Business,” which gave an ac- 
count of the Equitable’s entry into this 
field of insurance in 1937. Discussion 
was led by Miss Helen Gibson, assistant 
actuary, Monumental Life, and Charles 
Taylor, actuary, Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia, 

The second paper, entitled “The Actu- 
ary in Public Employment,” was _ pre- 
sented by D. C. Bronson, assistant actu- 
ary, Social Security Board, and discussed 
by J. B. Glenn, assistant chief actuary, 
Railroad Retirement Board, and J. B. St. 
John, Social Security Board. 


TO SPEAK IN HARTFORD 
Howard C. Lawrence, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, and_ president 
New Jersey State Association of Life 
Underwriters, will be guest speaker at 
the luncheon meeting of the Hartford 
Life eames tails Association on 


March « 
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Aetna Life Awards Its 
President’s Trophies 


Vice-President S. T. Whatley of the 
Aetna Life announces the eleventh an 
nual award of president’s trophies to 


the following agencies for professional 
achievement during 1939: 

John N. Adams agency, 
of the Pacific Region; G. B. Chapman 
agency, Cleveland, Central Region; W 
R. Harper agency, Philadelphia, Eastern 
Region: F. H. Plaisted agency, South 
send, Central Region; J. S. Smith agen- 
cy, Houston, Southern Region; W. F 
Stone ayency, St. Paul, Western Region; 
H. W. Florer ageney, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Central Region 


Portland, Ore., 


COMMISSIONERS MEET JUNE 25 


Definite Announcement Made Concern- 
ing Convention of State Insurance 
Supervisors 
Commissioner Blackall of Connecticut 
has advised all state insurance supervis 
ing officials that the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners’ con- 
vention will open at Hotel Bond in Hart- 
ford June 25. The executive committee 
will probably meet June 24. The busi 
ness program will be arranged by Presi 
dent C. Clarence Neslen, Salt Lake City, 
together with John Sharp Williams, ITI, 
Mississippi, chairman of the executive 

committee, 

The presidents of the Connecticut 
companies have formed themselves into 
an honorary committee for the conven- 
tion and have designated Richard M. 
Bissell, president Hartford Fire group, 
as chairman. The working committee 
consisting of one representative of each 
group has also been named and has 
divided itself into an executive commit- 
tec, rooming and registration committee, 
program and printing committee, trans- 
portation committee and an entertain- 
ment committee. 

Robert FE. Hall, Aetna Life group, is 
chairman of the executive committee; 
Edward I. Taylor, Century Indemnity, 
chairman rooming and _ registration; 


Charles L. Miller, National Fire, chair- 
man entertainment; George F. B. Smith, 
Connecticut Mutual, chairman program 


and printing, and John A. North, Phoe- 
nix Fire, chairman transportation. The 
convention will adjourn June 27. 


DR. F. S. WEISSE DEAD 

Was Medical Director, Mutual Life of 

New York for Thirty-three Years, 

Lived in Florida 

Dr. Faneuil S. Weisse, retired medi- 
cal director, Mutual Life of New York, 
died February 24 at Winter Park, 
Florida, of heart disease, age 64. He 
received a B.A. from Columbia in 1897 
and his M.D. degree from its College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in 1900. 
He had written many articles published 
in medical periodicals. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and of the New York County and 
New York State Medical Societies and 
a former president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America. 


EVERSULL N. D. SPEAKER 

At the North Dakota Life Underwrit- 
ers Association meeting Dr. Frank Ever- 
sull, president North Dakota State Col- 
lege, talked on “Life Insurance Is Money 
for Future Delivery.” The three win- 
ning stories on “Life Insurance in Ac- 
tion” were read at the meeting and num- 
ber one story has been sent to the dis- 
trict contest headquarters at Lincoln, 
Neb. 


TRACY TREASURER’S ASSISTANT 


L. Douglas Meredith, newly elected 
treasurer, National Life of Vermont, has 
announced appointment of Robert M. 
Tracy as assistant to the treasurer, ef- 
fective April 1. Mr. Tracy is a certified 


public accountant and for the last ten 
years has been with Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, New York. 
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Columbian National 
Did Well Last Year 


MANY CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


Policyholders and Beneficiaries Paid 
$4,108,582 in 1939 and $86,900,000 
Altogether 


Columbian National Life’s annual re- 
port reflects the strong position of that 
company, which shows an increase jn 
production of Ordinary and continuation 
of the downward trend in mortality and 
lapses. The life policy amount average 
increased again to a_new high of $3,734, 
a gain of $105. Insurance in force 
gained $1,890,000 to $177,742,000. Assets 
gained $1,922,116 to $48,138,785. 

Surplus reached $3,529,068, 
84% of all the reserves, 
tingency reserve is carried against real 
estate which was increased last year 
from $325,000 to $500,000. The values at 
which the company carries certain assets 
were reduced materially. 

Large Bond Holdings 

Columbian National holdings of United 
States Government bonds at the end of 
1939 amounted to approximately $10,000,- 
000. Combined holdings of cash and 
government bonds amounted to over 23% 
of the company’s total assets. The next 
largest group of Columbian National in- 
vestments is public utility bonds in which 
the company has invested well over 
$9,000,000. 

During 1939 loans on policies decreased 
substantially. At the end of the year 
they were approximately half a million 
dollars less than at the end of the pre- 
vious year. Last year Columbian Na- 
tional paid to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries $4,108,582. Since 1902—the vear 
in which the company was chartered—it 
has paid over $86,900,000. 


Iowa Official Skeptical 


Of Government’s Action 

The present administration 
cast longing eves upon the 
000 assets held by life insurance compa- 
nies and has been busy developing an 
investigation through a committee called 
the TNEC,” said Lieutenant Governor 
Hickenlooper of Towa in a talk to the 
Des Moines Association of Life Under- 
writers February 23. “Reports of the 
activity of this committee seem to indi- 
cate that it is most willing to hear any- 
thing derogatory about insurance, but 
turns a deaf ear to the great mass of 
evidence of the stability and success of 
the insurance field. Many informed in- 
dividuals believe that this committee’s 
iob is to smear insurance and lay the 
basis for the government seizure of this 
business. 

“The government now is in the insur- 
ance business under the Social Security 
Act, but the premiums it collects from 
the employe and employer have thus far 
gone into the general fund of the gov- 
ernment and are used to pay current 
public expenses, and no reserves com- 
parable to those used in private insur- 
ance companies have been set aside. If 
private insurance companies would dare 
to collect premiums and fail to set aside 
the policyholder’s money as reserve for 
the payment of losses, their officials 
would be prosecuted instantly.” 


which js 
A special con- 


“seems to 


$30,000,000, 


DISTRICT MANAGER AT DALLAS 

S. C. Unsell has resigned as general 
agent at Dallas for Protective Life of 
Birmingham to join the General Ameti- 
can Life at Dallas as district managef. 
He was a personal producer in the Dallas 
office of the Jefferson Standard Life for 
nearly eight years before he joined the 
Protective in December, 1939. 





TO NEW ORLEANS IN 1941 

Occidental Life of California announces 
completion of arrangements for holding 
the next convention of its Los Conquista- 
dores Club at Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, the week before Mardi Gras. in 
1941. February 17, 18 and 19 are the 
exact date. 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS’ CHOICE 


Margaret Stubblebine Becomes Secre- 
tary; Pennsylvania Group Hears 


Talk On Direct Mail 


Carleton C. Loeble, in charge of ad- 
vertising and new business for the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund of Philadel- 
phia, has been elected chairman of the 
Keystone Life Advertisers Association 





LOEBLE 


CARLETON C-. 


to succeed 1). Bobb Slattery, Penn Mu 
tual, who resigned to take an agency 
position with National Life of Vermont. 
Miss Margaret Stubblebine, also of the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, was elect- 
ed secretary. Both Mr. Loeble and Miss 
Stubblebine take office today. 

Mr. Loeble, who attended Upper Dar 
by High School and University of Penn- 
sylvania, had a wide experience in sales 
promotion and journalism before enter- 
ing life insurance. After heading his 
own personal sales organization in su- 
burban Philadelphia, he was employed 
in organization of the sales promotion 
activities of General Motors Corp. Leav- 
ing that field for journalism, he served 
on various newspapers. 

His life insurance experience dates 
from 1936 when he entered the sales 
department of the oldest life insurance 
organization as its special representative. 
In 1938 he became active in the work 
of the Life Advertisers Association and 
served on its convention committee and 
press committee. He presided at one of 
the sessions of the Atlantic City conven- 
tion, and he and Miss Stubblebine took 
leading positions in the Keystone Ad- 
vertisers play which was presented at 
the Detroit meeting of the association 
last year. 

On Speaking Program 

“Direct Mail” was the subject of the 
Keystone Life Advertisers session at 
which the election was held. Speakers 
included Mr. Loeble, Mr. Slattery, and 
Miss Alice E. Roche of the Paret agen- 
cy. Clifton P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, summarized the meeting and led 
the discussion. 

Mr. Loeble, whose company depends 
on direct mail for the major part of its 
business, told how mail order methods 
combined with the dignity of the usual 
life insurance direct mail message, man- 
aged to get amazingly high percentages 
of response from prospects of the Fund. 
Mr. Slattery described the Penn Mu- 
tual’s system of tying up national ad- 
vertisements with a pre-approach letter 
for the agents, and Miss Roche gave 
her experiences in the field of mer- 
chandising direct mail to the agents. 


MRS. CAMINETTI DEAD 
Mrs. Ellington E, Caminetti, mother 
of Insurance Commissioner Caminetti of 
California, died February 18, age 79. 
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“Sun Life’s Big Payments 

The Sun Life of Canada during 
1939 paid to United States policy- 
holders alone $30,000,000 as shown by 
the company’s annual statement, Since 
the company’s entry into the United 
States in 1895 the total paid to United 
States policyholders and beneficiaries 
amounts to $395,000,000. 

Benefits paid throughout the com- 
pany’s organization last year reach 
$90,000,000, bringing the total paid 
since the first policy was issued in| 
1871 to over $1,295,0000,000._ 








VISUAL SECURITY PLAN 


J. Harry Wood of John Hancock Tells 
of New Selling Kit; Aids Agents 
With Programs 
An attractive kit of selling tools called 
the “Visual Security Plan” has been dis 
tributed by John Hancock Mutual to its 
general agencies. It contains in a sin- 
gle compact unit a practical plan for 
basing a life insurance selling presenta 
tion on the changed social security leg 
islation. There is a slide-rule enabling 
the agent to calculate quickly the bene- 
fits his prospect can expect from social 
security, an instruction beok outlinins 
the provisions of the law, a field tested 
sales talk and a pair of charts. One 
chart is a picture taking sheet on which 
the agent sets down in the first interview 
the essential facts which aid him in 
making up a second completed chart 
which gives the prospect a clear picture 
of his life insurance holdines plus social 
security and outlines the exact benefits 
which both combined will produce for 

his family. 

“The Visual Security Plan is designed 
to help agents build a program on the 
social security base,” says J. Harry 
Wood, manager of general agencies. 
“The revised Social Security Act opens 
a new market for programming. It 
reaches into all income groups and fur- 
nishes the base of an estate for the 
average working American. On the 
base the John Hancock agent can build, 
with the help of these carefully tested 
tools, a program which fits every pros- 
pect’s needs.” 


SAVAGE AND ROSE SPEAK 

A joint meeting of the Baltimore chap- 
ter, Chartered Life Underwriters, of 
which Thomas W. Harrison, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, is president, and the Balti- 
more Life Insurance Trust Council, of 
which J. Hambleton Ober, Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank, is president, was held Feb- 
ruary 19. The subject for discussion was 
how investments are made and super- 
vised by a corporate trustee, by a life 
company, and how safe are funds placed 
in the care of each? Sneakers were 
Frederick A. Savage, Jr.. New England 
Mutual, and Douglas H. Rose, Fidelity 
Trust Co. 





INDIANA HAS SALES CONGRESS 


The annual sales congress of Indiana 
life organizations was held in Indianapo- 
lis February 24. Eber E. Spence is 
president of the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, which was 
host to the convention. The sales con- 
press is the traditional get-together of 
life underwriters of the fifteen associa- 
tions in the state. Homer L. Rogers 
of Indianapolis is president of the state 
association. J. R. Townsend, Sr., was 
general chairman of the program. 


WALLACE HATCH DEAD 
Wallace Hatch, 63 years old, Washing- 
ton, D. C., agent for Northwestern Mu- 
tual and prominent in social welfare 
work, died February 17. He had been 
in poor health for some time. 





WIFE OF GENERAL AGENT DIES 

Anna Deerfield Morton, wife of Strat- 
ford Lee Morton, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, St. Louis, died Febru- 
ary 17 following an illness of two 
months. 








Continental. Amevicnn 
In New Newark Office 


I. N. RELAY GENERAL AGENT 
In Life Insurance ra Nineteen Years 
and Active in New Jersey Asso- 
ciation Promotion 
Continental American Life announces 
appointment of Irvin N. Relay as gen- 
eral agent to open a second agency for 
the company in Newark, N. J. He has 
been in life insurance for nineteen years, 


IRVIN N. RELAY 


having started as a home office clerk 
with one of the large Eastern companies. 
He became assistant cashier in a New- 
ark agency of the same company and in 
1933 went into the field. During his 
first year in the field his production 
topped the quarter million mark. For 
the last five years, he has been a super- 
visor. 

Mr. Relay is a member and former 
treasurer of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey, and 
a member of several other organizations. 
He is past president of the Life Super- 
visors Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey. The new agency is at 744 Broad 
Street, Newark. 





BRAGG ON INFLATION 





Policyholders Speculating on Future 
Value of Dollars; Weidenborner 
on D. C. Hearing 

Tames Elton Bragg, manager home 
office general agency, Guardian Life, 
and a director at large of the national 
chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
was principal speaker at the forum of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles chap- 
ter, C. L. U. At the meeting of the 
C. L. U. he spoke on inflation. He said 
that prospects are prone to ask, “Will 
the dollars I pay the life insurance com- 
pany return to me in dollars that will 
buy as much as when I purchased the 
insurance?” and said that. nobody could 
make any promise in that regard. He 
said that there is no hedge against in- 
flation save your ballot. 

Frank E. Weidenborner, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, 
Guardian Life, spoke on the companies 
organizing themselves so that they may 
have a hearing in W ashington and may 
even ask for a hearing should occasion 
arise. 





BLOCH SCORES 1,050 TIMES 

Ben Bloch, veteran Equitable Life of 
Iowa producer in the Peoria, Ill., agency, 
turned another milestone in his long in- 
surance career by completing 1,050 con- 
secutive weeks in the company’s applica- 
tion-a-week club. Bloch actually began 
on his application a week before the 
club was started in 1918, having scored 
for 125 weeks prior to that time. 





the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 
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By Paul Troth 


| IDEAS that CLICK | 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 126 


In the first gridiron show of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York one scene showed a blonde pros- 
pect in the arms of an insurance agent 
as she said: “Tell me more about Twen- 
ty Payment Life!” Since that time we 
have noticed an unusual amount of em- 
phasis about women as prospects. The 
most recent comes from Mrs. Mildred 





Mr. Featherwhistle, tell me more about 
Twenty Payment Life! 
Poindexter Miller, agent, Penn Mutual, 


Kansas City, who has been twenty years 
in the business. She was a speaker be- 
fore. the Life Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis. The fact that she is a 
woman agent destroys the frivolous note 
on which this column was started and 
gets us down to serious, practical sales 
ideas about the market which exists 
among women prospects. 

The woman buyer, she said, thinks of 
income first. ‘The amount of money she 
will invest in life insurance is governed 


almost entirely by the amount she is 
ready to save for her own protection. 
Mrs. Miller went on to explain: “Psy- 


chologically, a woman has one chief fear. 
The age of retirement is the great fear 
in her life. It is hard for men to under- 
stand that. Men would like to stop 
at a certain age, but it has never oc- 
curred to them that they couldn’t support 
themselves. I would like to be bold 
enough to say that a woman has more 
sense than that. She knows that a time 
is coming when she will have to stop 
and what she wants is a guaranteed in- 
come when that time comes.” 

Quoting from a recent survey, Mrs. 
Miller said that there are 7,500,000 wom- 
en in this country holding positions or 
earning incomes of sufficient amount to 
suggest the use of life insurance to es- 
tablish their financial security. A classi- 
fication by occupation, Mrs. Miller re- 
ported, shows this: 29 out of 100 women 
are, teachers with salaries from $1,600 
to $2,300 and are able to save $300 a 
year; 25 out of 100 are in clerical posi- 
tions earning an average of $100 a 
month; 22 out of 100 are secretaries or 
stenographers earning $125 a month out 
of which they save $10; 14 out of 100 
are professional or semi-professional 
workers with an average of $125 a 
month and save $15—best prospect in 
this group is the graduate nurse; 10 out 
of 100 are in executive positions earn- 
ing from $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 
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Committees Named To 
Work With Institute 

LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS MEET 

Seaborn T. Whatley, Grant L. Hill, 


Ralph G. Engelsman, Ljung and 
North Give Aid 








Seaborn T. Whatley, vice-president of 
Aetna Life, has been named chairman of 
a committee on education to cooperate 
with the Institute of Life Insurance and 
other activities that deal with public in- 
formation. This was announced by AI- 
exander E. Patterson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual, and executive committee 
chairman, Life Agency Officers Associa- 
tion, following an executive committee 
meeting of that group in New York 
February 26. Other members of the 
committee are Joseph C. Behan, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual; A. G. 
Borden, vice-president, Equitable Socie- 
ty; George L. Hunt, vice-president, New 
England Mutual; J. McLain, presi- 
dent, Guardian Life; Henry E. North, 
vice-president, Metropolitan. 

A — committee to cooperate with 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in connection with its annual 
convention in Philadelphia also was ap- 
pointed. Grant L. Hill, director of agen- 
cies, Northwestern Mutual, is chairman, 
and other members are George Chace, 
vice-president, Prudential; Cecil North, 
vice-president, Metropolitan, and Messrs. 
Hunt and Whatley. 


Two Other Groups Aid 


Appointment of committees by the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and the Life Advertisers Association 
to cooperate with the Institute of Life 
Insurance have been announced by Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute. The committees are: 

National Association—Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual, New York, chair- 
man; Marvin Robbins, Mutual of New 
York, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Arthur 
Shugg, Aetna, St. Louis; John Yates, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles; 
Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago. 

Life Advertisers—Karl Ljung, Jeffer- 
son Standard, Greensboro, N. C.; John 
H. McCarroll, Bankers L ife, Des Moines; 
C. Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia. 





Appointed Auditor 





CHARLES B. LUNSFORD 

New auditor of the Equitable Society 
is Charles B. Lunsford, who has been 
with the Equitable since 1925 when he 
started as a cashier in the St. Paul 
office following his graduation from the 
University of Chicago. The following 
year he was transferred to Chicago and 
in March, 1929, was called to the home 
office. In 1932 he was appointed super- 
intendent, audit division. He became 
supervisor of the accounting division in 
1935 and was appointed assistant auditor 
in 1936. As auditor he succeeds O. H. 
Chedister, who has voluntarily retired 
after fifty years with the Equitable. 





25 Years With New England 


THOMAS H. HODGKINSON 


Thomas H. Hodgkinson has been with 
the New England Mutual and the agency 
of Edward W. Allen, now the Allen & 
Schmidt agency, New York City, for 
twenty-five years. His agency associates 
and two of his former associates joined 
in a luncheon party in his honor on 
Wednesday. Toastmaster at the affair 
was William E. Selph, who has been with 
the company for forty years. Mrs. 
Hodgkinson and their son, Tom, were 
guests. Letters were sent to Mr. Hodg- 
kinson from the top executives of the 
New England. 

Edward W. Allen, who brought Mr. 
Hodgkinson into the life insurance busi- 
ness, presented him with an engraved 
silver tray on behalf of himself and H. 
Arthur Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt recalled 
that he and Tom Hodgkinson had en- 
tered the agency the same year and that 
Tom in 1916 was the leading personal 
producer in the entire company and in 
1931 was a charter member of the Lead- 
ers’ Club. George Larwill, whom Mr. 
Hodgkinson brought into the agency 
nineteen years ago, presented him with a 
fountain pen from his field associates. 
Bertram O’Keefe, James Henderson, Carl 
Russell and Wheeler King also spoke on 
behalf of the agency. Lowell Baker, 
now with the Mutual Benefit, and Thom- 
as E. Hartmann, retired general agent 
for the New Engl and in Newark, re- 
called former experiences when they had 
held the position of cashier in the Allen 
agency. It was a splendid tribute which 
the guest of honor graciously acknowl- 
edged. He used the occasion construc- 
tively when he reminded the younger 
members of the agency not to lose their 
faith or courage to sell life insurance. 





How Pru Invests 


(Continued from Page 5) 
portunity of picking and choosing in- 
vestments which can be legally made, 
and there should not be “straight-jacket” 
confinement, particularly when the diffi- 
culties of investment are so great. 

Mr. Stedman was asked whether he 
favored investment by the Prudential in 
common stocks. “Or do you feel that 
this is a venture capital investment, one 
that is speculative, and, therefore, not 
advisable to have the Prudential put its 
money in it?” 

Mr. Stedman: “As a substantial cred- 
itor in the country’s economy we would 
be inclined to stay away from responsi- 
bility of becoming collective partners in 
enterprise. I can see that there would 
be a small chance of loss if we were to 
put a few eggs in that basket, but I think 
it would be difficult for the actuaries to 
carry on their calculations if our surplus 
were to gyrate up and down extensively.” 

During the discussion of the large 
amount of Government bonds which the 
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company has bought in the ten year 
period ending December 31, 1938, Mr. 
Stedman had said that he did not think 
the present low interest yields on cap- 
ital would continue indefinitely. He 
thought that after five years or so there 
would be a change for the better. Asked 
to be specific as to how business was 
to have an improvement which would 
help capital he said: 

“T believe that I can see that an out- 
come of the war in Europe might be 
on such a basis that capital in this coun- 
try might flow to Europe and other 
countries in very much larger volume— 
that would perhaps be venture capital— 
but it would leave a void in the United 
States and we would be glad to rush 
in and fill that void.” 

Leon Henderson, commissioner of SEC, 
said the country had had enough ex- 
perience with “bum European loans” in 
the last war. 

Mr. Stedman said he did not have in 
mind loans to European governments but 
loans by American business to private 
enterprises abroad needing more capital. 


Investment Yields Can’t Damage Struc- 
ture of Company 

The Prudential investment vice-presi- 
dent was asked if the Prudential were 
dependent upon improvement in future 
economic conditions to maintain its pres- 
ent structure. 

He said that Vice-President Valentine 
Howell, Prudential’s chief actuary, was 
present and he thought Mr. Howell 
should answer the question. Mr. Howell 
said that the company was not in the 
least dependent upon an improvement of 
future conditions to maintain its struc- 
ture. If the present interest yields on 
investments continue indefinitely it will 
naturally follow that there will be an 
increase in the net cost of insurance in 
participating companies. 

“This seems perfectly simple to me,’ 
said Vice-Chairman Sumners. “We inh 
need an economist to know that this 
means that the situation can be met by 
higher premiums and lower dividends.” 

Mr. Howell said that was true. The 
interest yield on investment situation, 
no matter what it is, cannot prevent the 
company from carrying out its obliga- 
tions. 





PRUDENTIAL’S ANNUITY RATES 

Prudential has issued a set of imme- 
diate annuity rates and _ instructions, 
effective March 1. 


CHANNING DAVIS RESIGNS 

Channing Davis, manager, New York 
City branch office, Canada Life, has 
resigned to enter persénal production. 
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D. G. Mix Conservation 
Manager State Mutual 


JOHNSON IS ASST. SECRETARY 





George W. Mackintire Named Treasurer 
Emeritus, Charles R. Fitzgerald 
Actuary Emeritus 





State Mutual Life announces that 
Donald G. Mix, C.L.U. who has been 
head of the conservation department, 
will be manager of conservation. Mr. 
Mix, who, in addition to his C.L.U. de- 
gree also holds a certificate in life in- 
surance agency management, went with 
State Mutual in 1923 and since 1926 has 
been identified with conservation work. 
In 1933 he became assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, two years later re- 
linquishing that title to get actual sales 
experience in Boston. On his return 
Mr. Mix resumed direction of the com- 
pany’s conservation work. He is vice- 
chairman of the committee on persistent 
business appointed by the Association of 
Life Agency Officers. 

Arthur W. Johnson, who was com- 
pany purchasing agent for nine years, 
becomes assistant secretary. To his pur- 
chasing duties Mr. Johnson will add the 
work incidental to his new appointment 
as chairman of the building committee. 
He is one of the founders, and currently 
president, of the Association of Insur- 
ance Company Buyers. 

Mackintire Finance Chairman 

George W. Mackintire, who has been 
chairman of the finance committee since 
1934, is named treasurer emeritus. Mr. 
Mackintire became treasurer February 
1, 1899, retaining that position until 1933 
when he was made vice-chairman of the 
finance committee. A year later he was 
given the title of chairman. 

Charles R. Fitzgerald, who has been 
actuary since 1905, after nearly thirty- 
five years of service becomes actuary 
emeritus. 

The title of Robert H. Denny, new 
director of agencies, now appears in 
the official list. Mr. Denny joined the 
home office agency department last No- 
vember 1. Until then he had served as 
a New York City general agent. 





DOCTORS MEET IN WASHINGTON 





Middle Atlantic Group of Medical Di- 
rectors Hold Quarterly Event, 
Hear Several Speakers 
The quarterly meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic Life Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors Club was held February 9 at the 
home office of Acacia Mutual Life in 
Washington, with Dr. J. Raymond B. 
Hutchinson, medical director of that 
company, program chairman. Dr. Eduard 
Novak, medical director, Eureka-Mary- 
land Assurance, presided as president of 

the club. 

The session was considered one of the 
most practical and enjoyable yet held by 
the organization. Highlights involved 
Presentation of a paper by Dr. Alan 
Frank Kreglow entitled “The Medical 
Examiner Looks in the Applicant’s 
Mouth,” with subsequent discussion by 
Dr. George McLean, medical director, 
Sun Life of Baltimore, and by Dr. Wel- 
don A, Price, Acacia Mutual. Of further 
interest was the showing of two films 
titled “Cancer and the Veteran” and 
“The Maggot Therapy in the Treatment 
ot Osteomvelitis,” obtained through the 
courtesy of General Frank T. Hines, ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, who was guest of the club. Other 
guests were James A. Thomson, vice- 
president, North American Reassurance, 
members of the Middle Atlantic Ac- 
tuarial Club and Acacia officers. 

The meeting closed with the brief 
transaction of business and a case clinic 
conducted by R. McDonnell, Sun Life. 





BANKERS OPENING APRIL 11 


A school of instruction for the com- 
Panys “Regionnace” salesmen will fea- 
ture the housewarming dedication of 
Bankers Life’s new home office building 
in Des Moines April 11, 12 and 13. , 


At Mass. Mutual Florida Conference 





Top row—Officers of Massachusetts Mutual snapped at Palm Beach conference of General 
Agents Association. Left to right: Vice-President Chester O. Fischer, Vice-President Joseph 
C. Behan, President Bertrand J. Perry. 

Second row—New officers of General Agents Association. Left to right: Corydon K. Litchard, 
co-general agent at Springfield, president; Millard R. Orr, Philadelphia, vice-president; John 
F, Cremen, Washington, secretary-treasurer. 

Third row—Among speakers on program. Left to right: John W. Yates, Los Angeles general 
agent; President Perry; Roderick Pirnie, Providence general agent; C. K. Litchard, new General 
Agents Association president. 

Fourth row—General agents receiving service emblems. Left to right, standing: Fritz A. 
Lichtenberg, Columbus, 35 years; Emil Meyer, Montgomery, 30 years; Reuben U. Darby, 
Baltimore, 40 years; William A. Baker, Albany, 40 years; Frank H. ‘Lewis, Newark, 40 years. 
Seated: John Shambeau, Duluth, 25 years; Charles L. Scott, Kansas City, 35 years; Elmer 
W. Snyder, Cleveland, 35 years; Charles S, Jones, Battle Creek, 30 years. 


. 


Plans For Advertisers 
Eastern Round Table 


H. J. JOHNSON TO GIVE TALK 








Chairman Slattery Also Announces 
Merryle S. Rukeyser, Don Herold, as 
Principal Speakers 





Definite plans for the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Advertisers Associa- 


tion, to be held March 5 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, are rapidly 
taking form, according to John C. Slat- 
tery, agency secretary Guardian Life, 
who is chairman. 

Karl Ljung, president of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association has been advised 
that among the headliners already se- 
cured for this one-day session are Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president, Institute of 
Life Insurance, who will discuss public 
and policyholder relations from the 
standpoint of his organization; Merryle 
S. Rukeyser, financial commentator and 
public relations authority, discussing 
other angles of this timely subject, and 
Don Herold, writer, cartoonist and ad- 
vertising man, who is going to handle 
the viewpoint of a policyholder and that 
of the general public. The president of 
a New York life insurance company is 
also being invited by Chairman Slattery 
to have a part upon this seminar. 

Informal Discussions 

Carrying out the round table feature 
of the gathering in more literal fashion 
than has frequently been practiced, 
Chairman Slattery plans to have in- 
formal discussions during the afternoon 
sessions in at least four smaller groups, 
with discussion leaders handling such 
topics as advertising in general with 
special emphasis upon direct mail, and 
ways of getting fieldmen to use these 
materials company magazines and sales 
campaigns; premium notice enclosures, 
proposal forms, together with program 
and audit materials; public relations 
from the angle of company action, and 
with special emphasis upon its applica- 
tion in the annual statement to policy- 
holders. 





OCCIDENTAL’S GOOD RECORD 





Insurance in Force Reached New High 
Figure in 1939; Other Notable 
Increases Recorded 
Occidental Life of California, report- 
ing on 1939, again establishes an out- 
standing record of operations in all 
fields with business in force standing at 
$490,142,709, an all-time high and a gain 
of $37,324.732 for the year. The increase 

was 8.24%. 

Occidental’s percentage growth in as- 
sets was even greater, that figure stand- 
ing at $65,912,861, a gain of $6,371,931 
or 10.7%. New paid business totaled 
$77,708,556. 

The company’s 1939 income of $18,- 
290,673 exceeded disbursements by $5,- 
776,911 while payment of $6,774,257 to 
policyholders brought the total of such 
payments since organization to $59,622,- 
783. Unassigned surplus, exclusive of 
reserves for policy dividends and con- 
tingent reserves for investment fluctua- 
tions, increased 22.8% to $2,126,372. Net 
interest of 3.93% was earned on invested 
assets. 


KEE AGENCY STARTS SERIES 

Following completion of a question- 
naire by agents, the William H. Kee 
agency of Mutual Life of New York, in 
Brooklyn, held the first of a new series 
of meetings February 19. Max Haas, 
district manager, Jamaica, is the first to 
have his picture placed in the Kee honor 
rolls, of which there are two, to contain 
the name and picture of each monthly 
leader. Mr. Haas is in both, one for 
volume and one for lives. At the meet- 
ing Mr. Kee talked on life insurance 
generally, Joseph E. Kunken on pros- 
pecting and Sidney Levy on social se- 
curity. Mr. Kunken is district manager 
at Hempstead and Mr. Levy is of the 
Largeman agency. 
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Van Schaick Tells Dramatic Story 
Before TNEC About Action of 


New York Department in Crisis 


When George S. Van Schaick 
York Superintende nt of Insurance, 2 
of the details of 


have been taken - the Insurance 


», vice-president of New York Life and former New 

vas before TNEC he graphically told the committee 
vo of the most important and historically interesting actions which 
Department and the 


New York legislature. The 


dramatic and urgent decisions in these emergencies grew out of the depth of the de- 


pression. 


These actions provided legislative authority for a life insurance moratorium 


at a time when there was a run on company funds which had the effect of temporarily 


making life insurance companies the chief banking institutions of the 
by Insurance 
from the day by day market quotations. 


securities’ valuation measurements 


time being 


country; and when 
removed for the 


Departments were 
questions asked 


Most of the 


Mr. Van Schaick were by Commissioner Leon Henderson and Chief Examiner Gerhard 


Gesell of SEC and by Senator King. 
Schaick's testimony follow : 


Senator King: Generally speaking, it 
was your view that the companies sub- 
mitting reports complied with, or at- 
tempted to comply with, the statute, and 
that the insurance business, by and large, 
was conducted by the insurance com- 
panies in a manner that met with the 
general approval of the Insurance Com- 
missioner ? 

Mr. Van Schaick: That is right. 

Mr. Henderson: I don’t want my 
question to be thought of as flowing out 
of the Senator’s remark. it is some- 
thing I wanted to ask you anyway. In 
view of the analysis which Mr. Howe 
made of the Convention form and the 
insurance accounting, it seemed to me 
from the discussions in recent days as 
to the different modes of valuation and 
of write-downs and things like that, that 
are permitted to each company, that 
there is a wide latitude and a wide dis- 
crepancy in practice as between the 
companies, that the present Convention 
form doesn’t meet; isn’t that true? 

Uniformity and Accounting 

Mr. Van Schaick: Well, I am not an 
accountant, Commissioner Henderson, and 
I hesitate to make any comment out- 
side of my own field, but I would say 
this: that I would be the first to rec- 
ognize that there are weaknesses in the 
present set-up, weaknesses which ought 
to be corrected, and perhaps can be cor- 
rected, and one of the weaknesses has 
to do with the matter of uniformity and 
modern accounting. 

It was something we were interested 
in when I was back at the Department. 
I was quite keen to have what is known 
as the Convention Committee on Blanks 
bring in experts, to see if there is any- 
thing in modern thought and modern 
accounting that would improve that gen- 
eral situation. 


The Moratorium Legislation 


Mr. Henderson: I have a question, 
Mr. Chairman. You spoke a little while 
ago of how different companies came 
through the depression, and particularly 
I think the New York companies, if I 
recall, did come through very, very well, 
and you were there during a large part 
of that period. I think I would be in- 
terested, and perhaps the rest of the 
committee, in some idea of the moratori- 
um legislation and the things which led 
to the Convention values, and the rea- 
sons that suggested themselves to the 
Commissioners ‘in establishing surrender 
value and modifications on policy loans. 
I don’t like to suggest that you discuss 
that as a vice-president of the New York 
Life, but could we draw on your ex- 
perience at all for that? 

Mr. Van Schaick: I would be very 
glad to if I won’t tire you. It is a pretty 
big order, Commissioner. 

Mr. Henderson: Cut it down so it 
doesn’t tire you. 


Mr. Van Schaick: Of course, the two 


subjects which you suggest, while they 


Principal questions and answers in Mr. 


lan 


were related, came at entirely different 
times and presented two different phases 
of the depression. The matter of Con- 
vention values, which confronted insur- 
ance Commissioners in 1931, came to a 
head in October of that year, as I recall 
it, due to a particularly low day on the 
Stock Exchange, when J], as a new Su- 
perintendent, had the chief examiners 
come in and say, “What will we do with 
these companies ?”—not life companies; 
it was the casualty companies and the 
fire companies that were particularly 
affected because of the large portfolios 
of common stock which were held at 
that time. 

It was a question which was put up 
almost in a moment as to whether at 
that critical time there was to be a 
wholesale taking over of essentially 
sound companies because of, you might 
almost term it, gyrations of a stock ex- 
change, and after canvassing the matter 
very carefully, it happened that the New 
York Commissioner, then as now the 
chairman of the Committee on Valua- 
tions of what was then the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
(now the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners), called in the Com- 
missioners who were near at hand— 
Massachusetts and Connecticut and New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois—and we 
worked it out. I used as the basis of 
it the very best thought I could get hold 
of, some of which went back to the 
World War days, when they had similar 
problems. 

Stock Exchange Quotations as a Guide 

Mr. Henderson: Had there been any 
thought given by the National Conven- 
tion to the probability of just such an 
acute crisis? 

Mr. Van Schaick: There had only 
been one meeting that I had attended; 
it was a mid-Summer meeting—I think 
it was in June of ’31—when that subject 
didn’t come up and that is the only one 
I can tell you about because that was 
my first meeting, and this broke in Oc- 
tober. 

What we worked out was the thought 
that the Stock Exchange was—after all, 
there was nothing sacred about a Stock 
Exchange quotation. It is the best we 
have under ordinary circumstances to 
reflect the buying and the selling end 
of a transaction, but, realizing that the 
bottom had dropped out of the market, 
that didn’t reflect it any more, and it 
seemed a very proper thing, it might 
shock people at first suggestion but nev- 
ertheless on thinking it through one 
could see that it wasn’t so out of line 
to take not the Stock Exchange quota- 
tions of a particular day, but the range 
of the market over a period not too re- 
mote and get a more normal period to 
use as, not the current market, but the 
fair market on those securities. 

(Representative Sumners took the 
chair.) 


Mr. Van Schaick: And so we worked 


out a formula through the use of , 
financial experts that were called 
in and knew more about it than 
we Commissioners did, and we 
took a range of the market, as 
we said, not too remote, which I 
think wasn’t too remote, which 
we substituted. 

First, it was presented to the 
executive committee of the Com- 
mittee of Valuation of the Con- 
vention by telegram; they acqui- 
esced in it. I put it into effect in 
New York immediately because | 
had to do something, and by early De- 
cember of that year we presented it to 
the Convention and it was passed with 
only three dissenting votes. 

Now, that is the formula which Pro- 
fessor Bonbright in his very valuable 
treatise on evaluation of properties re- 
fers to as one which might better have 
been a recognition by the Commissioners 
that they were doing an arbitrary me. 
but what Professor Bonbright missed, 
think—and I intend to tell him so de 
I get the opportunity—was that the Com- 
missioners couldn’t do an arbitrary thing 
at that time. 


Had to Find New Standard of Valuations 


They had to find some basis of valua- 
tion. It was not an arbitrary figure: it 
was a standard of valuation; and I think 
that there is some testimony in these 
poecnGenee. -Mr. Howe referred to it, I 
think Mr. Gesell as counsel referred to 
it—in which there was some implication 
thrown out that this was an arbitrary 
matter. It was not. It was a standard 
of valuation that was adoped in place of 
the Stock Exchange quotations which 
were out of kilter at the time. 

Pardon my getting emphatic about it, 
but I haven’t thought of this in some 
time, but they were rather strenuous 
days. 

Mr. Henderson: You were there? 

Mr. Van Schaick: I was there, yes. 

Senator King: The Stock Exchange 
was perhaps more arbitrary and capri- 
cious than that formula you worked out. 

Mr. Van Schaick: The Stock Ex- 
change itself didn’t have much to do 
with it. It was trying to put into effect 
the thing we read about in law books, 
that “fair value” is reached where we 
have the willing seller under no com- 
pulsion to sell and the willing buyer 
under no compulsion to buy, but that 
didn’t exist on the Stock Exchange in 
those days and the old idea went right 
out of the window. 

Mr. Henderson: May I ask you about 
two questions on that? In the insurance 
contract, the policy contract, there is no 
requirement as there is in the invest- 
ment trust certificate that you shall 
maintain a certain ratio of values got- 
ten from an exchange, and so forth, to 
the policy. I am quite sure of that. Now 
as to the insurance law, is there a re- 
quirement that valuation shall be taken 
from an exchange? 

Chases in Law 

Mr. Van Schaick: No, the Superin- 
tendent of New York had the responsi- 
bility of valuing according to market 
value, and it was unfortunate that there 
wasn’t a real power of discretion given 
the Superintendent. He had to take the 
risk of this thing’s working. I think the 
new code has obviated that. I think that 
is taken care of. 

Mr. Henderson: It is lodged with the 
Superintendent now? 


Mr. Van Schaick: He is given the 





An informal picture of Mr. Van Schaick 
snapped by the Nylic Review cameraman 


discretion to do it now, and that we 
didn’t have at that time. We had to find 
a basis on which to operate which the 
courts would sustain as reaching market 
value. 

Senator King: If you had accepted 
the action of the Stock Exchange that 
particular day and ratified that action, 
it might have induced lower values and 
a spiral decline that would have been 
catastrophic. 

Mr. Van Schaick: There would have 
been a dumping of securities to catch 
liquid position under those circumstances 
that would have made a debacle even 
worse than we had. 

Mr. Gesell: 
legislation ? 

Mr. Van Schaick: Moratorium legis- 
lation was entirely different, because the 
life companies in New York weren't af- 
fected by this Convention value to any 
great extent. They were in many re- 
spects with regard to preferred stocks, 
and in minor matters, but when it came 
to moratorium, there was the situation 
which was brought about by the bank- 
ing burden of the country being thrown 
on the life insurance companies almost 
overnight. 


How about moratorium 


State Emergency Legislation 


Here we had the circumstances which 
led up to it. You will recall that as we 
left ’32 behind and got into January, | 
think it was in February that the Mich- 
igan situation arose, the Michigan mora- 
torium came along, and then you had 
your situation in Maryland and Indiana 
and several other states, leading right up 
to Inauguration Day, and then when New 
York came on with its moratorium on 
March 4 and the President’s proclama- 
tion followed on the Monday following 
inauguration, when all the banks were 
closed and we had the bank holiday, 
where were people going to go for their 
funds? 

Here was the banking burden of the 
country thrown on the life insurance 
companies, and, liquid as they were, and 
in as fine condition as they were, no 
company that invests money can be 
enough liquid to take care of a situa- 
tion like that, and consequently I re- 
member one instance of a man coming 
from the West by airplane to get there 
and get his money out of one of the 
larze companies. It had the character- 
istics of a run. 

(Senator O’Mahoney 
chair.) 

Mr. Van Schaick: What did we do? 
As I came back from Washington, I 
talked with the Governor over the 
*phone; we got together on Sunday 
morning and decided that we needed 
emergency legislation. We continued 
that on Monday. We had the legisla- 
tive leaders of both parties there. We 
drafted this legislation afterwards known 
as Chapter 40 of the Laws of 1933. We 
had some of the insurance executives in 
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at the Governor’s home; we had advisers 
of various kinds; we got the legislative 
leaders there from Albany that night; 
we had to send the bill up by plane. 
It went through the Legislature that 
night. They stayed in session all night. 
It came down by plane, was signed the 
next day, and it was only then we 
had the authority to go ahead and de- 
clare a moratorium. It was pretty 
sweeping legislation but it was carefully 
drawn. sce wie 

Mr. Henderson: What did it give the 
right to do? : J 

Mr. Van Schaick: It gave the right 
to do pretty nearly everything. If you 
would be interested, I have it here; it 
is very short. I put it in. 

Mr. Gesell: Have you a copy of the 
legislation there? 

Mr. Van Schaick: I have a copy of 
what I said about it in a report which 
I made on the administration of delin- 
quent title and mortgage companies. 
There is a paragraph here as to what 
Chapter 40 was. It is two paragraphs 
on page 5 of this document which I 
have. . 

Mr. Gesell: Perhaps you might read 
that for the record, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Van Schaick: There is just one 
paragraph that will give it to you: 

Chapter 40 of the Laws of 1933 was adopted 
as an emergency matter, giving the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance power to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of all insurance and further giving him 
authority to vary or suspend the provisions of 
the insurance law in the general public interest. 
The statute has been extended by amendment 
to be effective until March 1, 1936. 

That doesn’t give as much of that as 
I thought it did. 

On the day and the hours that that statute 
hecame effective, full responsibility for the 
exercise of these emergency powers was 
formally placed on the Superintendent of In- 
surance by letter from the Governor under date 


of March 7, 1933, as follows: 
“With reference to the emergency powers 
given you as Superintendent of Insurance of 


the State of New York, I place the responsi- 
bility for the exercise thereof on you as Super- 
intendent and shall expect you to make such 
use thereof as in your judgment will promote 
the general welfare.” 

Mr. Henderson: In 
could you suspend? 

Mr. Van Schaick: Here were policy 
provisions which provided for the loans 
and surrender values on life insurance 
policies. 

Mr. Gesell: In other words, those were 
in a sense the provisions of the policy 
which placed the insurance companies in 
the banking business? 

Mr. Van Schaick: That is right. 


Dire Needs Exception 

Mr. Gesell: They were the ones that 
were standing the heaviest stress in this 
time of banking emergency? 

Mr. Van Schaick: Yes, that is right 
and the order of the Superintendent of 
Insurance was to forbid the making of 
loans or paying these surrender values 
except—now we were very much con- 
cerned about the hardship which was go- 
ing to result just immediately with so 
many people dependent upon _ these 
things, and so there was an exception 
made for small cases where people 
needed $100, up to $100. 

Mr. Gesell: Those were the so-called 
dire needs? 

Mr. Van Schaick: Yes, those were the 
dire need cases, but in the industrial 
end they were liberalized because even 
the $100 limit in New York wasn’t put 
on the industrial cases. 

I would say there wouldn’t be an in- 
dustrial policy that would involve a hun- 
dred dollars, but the aggregate in a 
— would sometimes be more than 

lat. 

Then we took a number of other ex- 
ceptions, I think it was referred to in 
some of the testimony here, where refer- 
ence was made to the fact that there 
was an exception for the payment of 
premiums on an insurance policy. Well, 
if the implication was thrown out to that 
question, as I think it might have been 
read in that testimony, that that was 
some special favor shown the insurance 


Sees, that wasn’t the situation at 
a 


general, what 


We didn’t want, as a result of this 
thing, people to lose their insurance by 
the result of it, and those who were de- 
pendent upon keeping their insurance in 


Cash Balances in Banks Reviewed 
Before TNEC; Aldrich Witness 


The cash balances maintained by life 
insurance companies in the large New 
York banks was the subject before the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee when it re-opened its insurance hear- 
ings in Washington Monday. Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, was one of the principal 
witnesses. Others examined by. SEC In- 
surance Counsel Gerhard Gesell were 
Henry Greaves, treasurer Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Alfred H. Meyers. 
vice-president and treasurer New York 
Life; Lawrence Washington, assistant 
treasurer Metropolitan Life. 

A schedule introduced showed that 
nine of the larger life insurance com- 
panies had the following cash balance 
with the Chase Bank as of December 31, 
1939: Metropolitan, $64,241,255; Equita- 
ble, $62,141,019; Travelers, $17,571,479; 
Prudential, $12,971,668; New York Life, 
$11,751,821; Northwestern Mutual, $2,- 
270,286; Penn Mutual, $2,019,680; Mutual 
Life, $2,000,000; John Hancock, $75,086. 

Asked about insurance executives on 
the board of the Chase Bank, Mr. Ald- 
rich said these men were valuable to the 
bank because of their broad experience 





force, we were very anxious that the in- 
surance should be, the integrity of it 
should be maintained as far as the go- 
ing policy was concerned. 

Then there are other exceptions, but 
I think it is not necessary to go into 
them. 

Mr. Gesell: In other words, under 
that exception, the policyholders could 
surrender one policy or more, or borrow 
on their policy in order to keep their 
premiums paid up. 

Mr. Van Schaick: That is right. 

Mr. Gesell: And to prevent the lapse 
of insurance. 

Mr. Henderson: There is no doubt in 
your mind, is there, Mr. Van Schaick, 
the necessity for some formal legisla- 
tion authorizing Commissions in times 
of emergency to have that power. 

Mr. Van Schaick: I quite agree with 
you. If Government can’t function and 
can’t handle an emergency, then we have 
just got to throw up our hands. The 
fact that we could and did handle this 
particular emergency, regardless of what 
department did it, and who did it, has 
always appealed to me as a very fine 
illustration of how government could 
and should function in an emergency. 

That moratorium which was put on 
on the 7th of March was modified from 
time to time in New York and went off 
entirely in September, and there wasn’t 
a ripple when it went off such as when 
a closed bank opens sometimes there 
might be a new run, nothing of that 
sort at all. 

Cooperation Between States 

Mr. Henderson: Did the action taken 
by the leading State, New York, tend 
to uniform action on the part of other 
States? : 

Mr. Van Schaick: Well, I might say 
this, that New York worked very closely 
in touch with the other States in that 
matter. The executive committee met; I 
think the Convention met on this par- 
ticular subject, and after we found that 
various States had different forms of 
moratoria, we made an attempt to bring 
about uniformity, and at that Conven- 
tion I think it was in July of that year, 
1933, we met and had what we termed 
—there was a little compromise in some 
respects, but pretty generally—the model 
plan. ; 

It helped bring about more uniform- 
ity. What we did in New York, we 
didn’t quite go entirely along; we came 
back and liberalized ours to be in ac- 
cord with that, but where we were more 
liberal than the first one, than the Con- 
vention was, we stood on the one we 
had promulgated with the amendments. 


. 


in the investment field. Asked if there 
was possibility of conflicts of interest 
arising because of close relationships 
with insurance companies, Mr. Aldrich 


questions implying that common direc- 
torships with insurance companies are 
desired by banks in order to get the 
accounts of the insurance companies. 

Mr. Greaves of the Equitable Society 
said that about $25,000,000 in cash was 
sufficient to care for the ordinary busi- 
ness needs of his company. Mr. Meyers 
of the New York Life stated that he 
didn’t think the cash position of his 
company should get below $30,000,000. 

Mr. Washington stated that the bank 
balances of the Metropolitan Life fluc- 
tuated widely and that between 1934 and 
1938 they ranged from $49,000,000 to 
$104,000,000. 


Engelsman, Shoemaker 


In Brooklyn on Exams 


Ralph G. Engelsman, vice-president of 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters, spoke before the Brook- 
lyn Life Managers Association last week 
about the state examinations for life 
insurance agents. He suggested that the 
finest way individual agents and general 
agents could help at the present time 
would be to make what suggestions they 
have about the exams through the Life 
Underwriters Association or a commit- 
tee which will be a focal point. He pre- 
dicted that it would be six months to a 
year before the examination schedule 
would be running smoothly and he asked 
that George Jamison, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, and his assistants be given a 
chance to work the problem out. The 
next examination for life agents will 
probably be held early in April. 

Mr. Engelsman believes that the ex- 
aminations are a good thing if they are 
looked at from a positive angle. He said 
the examinations give the general agent 
an opportunity to key his recruiting, 
the new man has to make a decision, 
selection should be better because of the 
dead spaces. 

xeorge P. Shoemaker, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, and chairman of the 
school which starts March 18 for the 
training of new men, told plans for the 
course. The school is sponsored by the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City and the fee is $10 for approxi- 
mately thirty hours of lecture instruc- 
tions and discussion. 

Faculty for the first school which 
starts Monday, March 18, includes Os- 
borne Bethea, William R. Julius, Grant 
A. Sharpe, Patrick A. Collins, Raymond 
C. Ellis, J. Fred Speer, Harper Dowell, 
Alfred J. Johannsen, Paul Orr, Jr., and 
Hubert Davis. 

Jack Warshauer is president of the 
Brooklyn Life managers. Alfred G. Cor- 
rell presided as chairman of the program 
last Thursday. New members elected to 
the association are Israel Abrams, Co- 
lonial Life; Walter Anderson, New York 
Life; M. Warren Benton, Equitable So- 
ciety; Carl E. Haas, Union Central; Sam 
B. Sapirstein, Continental American, and 
Lewis E. Weingarten, Fidelity Mutual. 





Boileau Speaker in Maine 


Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life, paid a 
visit to Maine last week to address the 
Eastern Maine Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, at the February dinner at the 
Bangor House in Bangor. The next day 
Mr. Boileau was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon given by the Penn Mutual’s 
general agent for Maine, J. T. Taylor, 
at the Penobscot Exchange in Bangor. 
The luncheon was attended by the Tay- 
lor agency men from Belfast, Monson, 
Houlton, Patten, Bangor, and Portland. 


Speakers Named For 
N. Y. Sales Congress 


INCLUDE INSURANCE LEADERS 


New Film “American Portrait” Will Be 
Shown; Leon Gilbert Simon 
Is Chairman 





Speakers for the twentieth annual 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City were an- 
nounced this week by Leon Gilbert 
Simon, sales congress chairman. The 
meeting will be held March 28 in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Theme of the congress is “Stream- 
lined Salesmanship.” It will feature on 
the afternoon program the new film of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, “Ameri- 
can Portrait,” which is reviewed in this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

On the speakers list are such promi- 
nent insurance names as James Elton 
Bragg, manager, Guardian Life, vice- 
president of the association and former 
director of the life insurance training 
course at New York University; Julian 
S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life, and 
chairman of the board of the American 
College of Life Underwriters; Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance and immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Also Harry Gardiner, 
general agent, John Hancock; Sheppard 
Homans, general agent, Equitable So- 
ciety; Harry F. Gray, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, and Robert L. 
Jones, general agent emeritus, State Mu- 
tual, treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Benjamin D. Salinger, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, is scheduled for the 
sales congress, Hugh J. Hannigan of 
the McMillen agency, Northwestern 
Mutual, who is chairman of the board 
for the New York association will speak. 
Henry H. Hofmeister, ace Ordinary and 
Industrial producer of the Metropolitan 
Life is on the program. 

Two others announced by the com- 
mittee are Paul Troth, assistant editor, 
The Eastern Underwriter, whose column 
“Ideas that Click” and cartoons have 
created a demand for personal appear- 
ances at many meetings, and Gene 
Flack, public relations counsel for Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Committee Heads 

Gustav C. Wuerth, a former president 
of the Association will preside during 
the morning session and Leon Gilbert 
Simon will preside during the afternoon 
session. 

Elias Klein, manager Bookstaver 
Agency, Travelers, who handled the 
publicity last year, is in charge of the 
same work this year. Harold N. Sloane, 
Prudential, heads the attendance com- 
mittee. John M. Hughes, managing sec- 
cretary of the Association is supervising 
all details. Cost of admission to mem- 
bers will be $1.00. Non-members will 
pay $1.00 additional at the door. 

The annual banquet will follow the 
adjournment of the sales congress, in the 
evening at 7 o’clock. A fine program has 
been arranged by C. Preston Dawson, 
who is chairman of banquet arrange- 
ments. There will be a speaker of na- 
tional reputation, music, entertainment 
and dancing. Tickets are $5 and dress 
will be optional. 


Union Mutual Moves Up 


Stearns and Baldwin 


Glenn A. Stearns has been named su- 
perintendent of agencies of Union 
Mutual Life. Lyman C. Baldwin has 
been advanced to assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. Mr. Stearns went to 
the home office three years ago as 
agency supervisor and subsequently be- 
came supervisor of agencies in charge 
of New England, central New York, and 
middle western agencies. . 

Mr. Baldwin was first connected with 
Union Mutual in Colorado, eventually 
being appointed manager at Rochester, 
N. He was called to the home office 
a year ago as agency supervisor. 
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TRAVELERS’ ANNUAL SAFETY 
BOOKLET 

There is much food for thought in 
the tenth annual safety booklet just pub- 
lished by the Travelers under the atten- 
tion-getting title of “Smash Hits.” Pic- 
torially and graphically the facts about 
automobile accidents during 1939 are 
dramatized and the cold statistical facts 
in the situation are that 32,100 persons 
were killed on the streets and highways 
and almost a million and a quarter in- 
jured. This record indicates a slight im- 
provement over 1938 but certainly not 
enough to brag about. 

A significant feature of “Smash Hits” 
is the emphasis placed on automobile- 
pedestrian accidents. The Travelers’ rec- 
ords show that nearly 40% of all traffic 
accident victims last year were pedes- 
trians, that such accidents occurred par- 
ticularly in metropolitan areas at night. 
For this reason an entire section of the 
booklet is devoted to the problems of 
the man on foot and a number of con- 
structive suggestions are made to im- 
prove the situation. Staring everyone in 
the face is the record of 12,470 pedes- 
trians killed and nearly 300,000 injured 
in 1939. 

During the next few months two and 
one-half million copies of “Smash Hits” 
will be distributed by the Travelers 
through its agents far and wide as its 
contribution to the cause of highway 
safety. It will undoubtedly be the theme 
song at many a civic meeting, and will 
be popularly received in schools and col- 
leges. Probably thousands of columns of 
news comment will be given to this 
booklet by the daily newspapers and that 
is as it should be. For the company 
which has compiled and published this 
helpful information for the past ten 
years is doing an outstanding public re- 
lations job which should be given recog- 
nition. 





ENCOURAGING DROP IN URBAN 
REALTY FORECLOSURES 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States finds as an encouraging 
trend in the economic picture the de- 
cline in foreclosures on urban real estate 
by all types of mortgage lenders. 

Complete government figures reveal 
that these foreclosures in 1939 dropped 
11.5% below 1938 totals. 

The estimated amount of non-farm resi- 
dential real estate held by private mort- 
gage lenders was $150,000,000 less at the 
end of 1938 than at the end of 1937. 


LARGE FIRE LOSSES 

Last week Buffalo suffered a fire loss 
of probably more than $500,000 when 
material stored in a new fire resistive 
building before the sprinkler system had 
been completely installed caught fire. 
Last month fire losses in this country 
increased about 31% above the figure 
for January, 1939, but last year large fire 
losses were less numerous than expected 
in view of the moderate increase in the 
total losses for the country. 


In 1939 there were reported to the 
National Fire Protection Association 
twenty-one fires in the United States 
each involving a loss estimated at not 
less than $250,000. This is a decrease of 
fifteen from 1938 and is nine less than 
the average for the last five years. Two 
large fires occurred in Canada and one 
in Alaska. Ten resulted, according to 
the N.F.P.A. Quarterly, in a loss of 
more than $500,000 and three exceeded 
the $1,000,000 mark. The largest loss was 
the $3,500,000 grain elevator conflagra- 
tion at Chicago in May. 


Six of these large fires occurred in 
warehouses, four in buildings of multiple 
occupancies, three in lumber and log 
piles and two in woodworking plants. 
Other occupancies, with one fire each, 
were metal working plant, artificial 
leather manufacturing, oil refinery, grain 
elevator, whiskey distillery, hospital, 
laboratory and studio, and boat. 

Regarding reasons for these losses the 
factors most frequently contributing 
were inferior construction, excessive 
areas, highly combustible contents, ex- 
cessive amounts of burnable stocks and 
lack of adequate private protection. 
Strong winds, explosions and- intense 
cold were not as important as fire loss 
factors even as lack of sufficient ex- 
posure protection, unprotected vertical 
openings, lack of fire doors, delays in 
giving alarms and shortage of hydrants, 
which are man-controlled. 


Frank S. Townsend, associate general 
agent, Russell Agency in Hartford of the 
Connecticut General, spoke before the 
Hartford Life Underwriters Friday in its 
educational series. A graduate of Buck- 
nell, he was formerly in the advertising 
business in Harrisburg and Philadelphia. 
He then went with the Miller Rubber 
Co. as sales manager. In 1932 he entered 
life insurance in Philadelphia, later com- 
ing to New York Citv. In February of 
last year he went to Hartford as super- 
visor of the Russell Agency and on Jan- 
uary 1 he was made associate general 
agent. 





ROBERT E. CECIL 


Robert E. Cecil, manager in Philip- 
pines of West Coast Life, has been 
elected treasurer of Chamber of Com- 
merce in Manila. Born in Indiana, the 
family moved to California. His father 
was a real estate man. Bob Cecil went 
to Stanford, graduating in 1928. First 
job was with American Trust Co. at 
Tracy, Cal. He went to Philippines as 
manager of an office for Torrejon, Ju- 
rika & Co., merchants, importers and 
exporters. He later went with West 
Coast Life as assistant manager in Ma- 
nila; then was made manager. On a 
trip around the world he attended 
World Economic Conference in London. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil have two children, 
Suzita and Robert E., II. They belong 
to the Army and Navy and the Polo 
Clubs. 

* * * 

John R. Hardin, president, Mutual 
Benefit Life, and Dr. William R. Ward, 
medical director of that company, par- 
ticipated in continuing a custom begun 
during the lifetime of George Washing- 
ton, when St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, F. 
& A. M., celebrated his birthday at a 
public meeting February 21 in Newark, 

The lodge was organized in 1761. 
Dr. Ward made an address at this year’s 
observance. Mr. Hardin and Dr. Ward 
were shown in a newspaper illustration 
inspecting the original minute book of 
the lodge and a first edition of the first 
English Bible, translated by Tyndale, 
which was given to the lodge in 1800. 

2. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bank- 
ers National Life of Montclair, N. J., 
made the front page of the local news- 
paper in the announcement of his chair- 
manship of the Y. M. Av’s annual 
financial canvass which begins April 26. 
Mr. Lounsbury is referred to as “one 
of Montclair’s outstanding business 
men.” 

+ + 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life, has been 
chosen a member of the “Committee of 
One Hundred” of Miami Beach, Fla. 
This committee was organized following 
the Florida hurricane of 1926, for pro- 
motion of civic and social life on Miami 
Beach among its winter residents. 
Among insurance men who have been 
elected to membership on this commit- 
tee are John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual, 
and Lawrence Priddy, New York Life. 

x * 


Eph Levin, agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual in Indianapolis, was chairman of the 
President’s birthday party held for in- 
fantile paralysis victims and sponsored 
by the Jewish organizations of that city. 





J. C. McKown, secretary St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, accompanied by Mrs. Mce- 
Kown, is on a month’s trip to Califor- 
nia and Mexico, First they will visit 
their son, Paul F. McKown, at San 
Mateo, Cal., going later to Mexico. 

.. £2 

Harry Levant, president of the Minne- 
sota Association of Insurance Agents, 
has been elected president of the Eveleth 
(Minn.) Chamber of Commerce for 1940, 

*k 


C. H. Knoche, assistant secretary St, 
Paul Fire & Marine, who has been ill 
with pneumonia, is almost well. 

s ss 

A. A. Pulford has been appointed for- 
eign fire superintendent of the London 
Assurance. 

* * 

Christopher A. Carr, special agent, 
Prudential, Buffalo, is chairman of the 
Speakers Bureau of the 1940 Catholic 
Charities Appeal of Buffalo. 

x * * 

Sir William Palin Elderton has joined 
the board of the Equitable Life. He 
remains actuary and manager of the 
society but has retired from the direc- 
torate of the University Life. 

* * * 

Walter C. Ploeser, head of the Ploeser, 
Watts & Co. insurance agency, St. Louis, 
has filed his formal declaration of can- 
didacy for the Republican nomination 
for congressman from the Twelfth Mis- 
souri District with the secretary of 
State’s office in Jefferson City. 

* * * 

Elmer J. Schafer, vice-president, and 
Charles H. Buresh, Sr., secretary-treas- 
urer, of Fred S. James & Co., Chicago, 
became grandfathers last week when Mr. 
Schafer’s daughter, who is married to 
Charles H. Buresh, Jr., gave birth to a 
son at the Evanston Hospital. Mr. 
Buresh, Jr., is a broker in the Fred S. 
James & Co. offices. 

. = Ss 


Alfonso Johnson, manager of the Dal- 
las Insurance Agents’ Association, has 
been elected secretary of the new Dallas 
Fire Prevention Council appointed by the 
city council of Dallas. 

x * * 


E. H. Hornbostel, New York state 
agent for the Firemen’s of Newark and 
author of Tales of the Road in The 
Eastern Underwriter, is recovering now 
at his home in Brooklyn from an attack 
of bronchial pneumonia. 


* * * 


J. P. Fordyce, president, Manhattan 
Life, has been elected a trustee of the 
Manhattan Savings Institution of New 
York City. 

* * * 

Basil S. Collins, a Charter Life Under- 
writer and vice-president, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, at the mid-winter 
trust conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association in New York City re- 
cently, was appointed to the committee 
on cooperation with life underwriters of 
the ABA and named chairman for New 
England States. 

¢ & & 

Graham C. Wells, well known life in- 
surance man in New York City, who is 
now a director of the United States Life, 
won second prize in the “Scenes and 
Still Life Class” of the annual amateur 
photography contest recently staged by 
the Montclair Trust Co. of Montclair, 
N. J. Mr. Wells’ snapshot, entitled 
“Food for Thought,” showed a poorly 
clad old man standing in front of a 
New York restaurant window. A tempt- 
ing display of cakes, pies and meats are 
spread out before him but he has no 
money with which to buy. A keen ob- 
server of human nature, Mr. Wells 
caught his subject unconsciously posing 
for the prize-winning snapshot. 
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H. B. Lamy, Jr., President of Drug 
& Chemical Club 

H. B. Lamy, Jr., vice-president of the 
Pacific Fire, Bankers & Shippers and Jer- 
sey of New York, which constitute the 
Meserole group of fire insurance com- 
panies, was last week elected president 
of the Drug & Chemical Club of New 
York. He succeeds G. H. Niemeyer of 
Handy & Harman, precious metal deal- 
ers. Serving now with Mr. Lamy are 
the following: vice-president, William D. 


Barry of the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works; treasurer, William J. Reynolds, 
vice-president, Corroon & Reynolds 


Group; secretary, Joseph C. Hanson, Jr., 
manager, Maiden Lane branch, Chase 
National Bank. Two insurance men have 
been added to the board of directors. 
They are A. J. Smith, president, Zweig, 
Smith & Co., and Wilbur R. Crane, vice- 
president, Westchester Fire. 

Mr. Lamy has had a distinguished 
career in fire insurance, covering nearly 
forty years. Few would judge he has 
been in the business that long, and it is 
no secret to say he started when he 
was a boy. A native New Yorker, he 
has served practically his entire career 
in this city and today is a resident of 
Manhattan. Born in Brooklyn “Harry” 
B. Lamy, Jr. (his first name is Henry), 
served his apprenticeship years in insur- 
ance with the old New York Fire and 
the Delaware Insurance Co. He was 
assistant secretary of the latter at the 
same time that William Quaid, now ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Gibraltar, 
occupied a similar post and often they 
recall to one another with amusement 
some of the problems with which they 
were confronted then. 

With his early training generally 
along financial lines Mr. Lamy served 
from 1909 to 1914 with the accounting 
department of Crum & Forster and when 
he left was head of the department. To- 
day he treasures a handsome testimonial 
presented him by the members of the 
department when he left Crum & For- 
ster. In 1915 Mr. Lamy became asso- 
ciated with C. V. Meserole as assistant 
secretary of the Pacific. Two years later 
he was advanced to secretary of that 
company and also New Jersey and Bank- 
ers & Shippers, and in 1921 was elected 
vice-president of all three companies. 
Now he serves also as a director of 
each of these companies, as well as be- 
ing on the executive, finance and other 
committees. This year marks his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the group. 

Mr. Lamy has long displayed rare 
ability as an organizer and administra- 
tor and his duties with the Meserole 
Group have been along management 
rather than underwriting lines. He has 
engaged in loss work and knows con- 
siderable about underwriting but has not 
specialized in either of these directly 
insurance activities. 

Soon after the great depression of 
1929 an Emergency Unemployment Re- 
lief Committee was established in New 
York City with Harvey D. Gibson as 


























executive committee 
and with other leading business men and 


chairman of the 


financiers serving. Mr. Gibsen selected 
Mr. Lamy to be chairman of the insur- 
ance committee and for two years he 
devoted his full time for five months 
each year to this vital undertaking. His 
success may be judged by the fact that 
for 1932-33 he was appointed executive 
chairman of the entire commerce and 
industry division, with supervision over 
more than 100 industries. Again he 
served five months in this work. Each 
year Mr. Lamy’s committee raised be- 
tween ten and twelve million dollars 
for relief. This handling of relief by 
private agencies ended when the Federal 


Government assumed the problem in 
1933 and thereafter. 
: * * * 


Insurance Is Replacing Sabotage 
Guards in Canada 


There seems to be a movement under 
way in certain sections of Ontario to re- 
place special guards against possible sab- 
otage with insurance protection. When 
war was declared last September the 
governments across Canada placed men 
on guard at strategic points, such as 
bridges, hydro, sewage and waterworks 
plants, to prevent any attempt at sabo- 
tage. These guards, employed by the 
thousands, had to be outfitted not only 
with uniforms, but guns and ammuni- 
tion as well as individual huts for pro- 
tection against the elements. 

The Windsor Utilities Commission has 
decided to take out sabotage insurance 
on its hydro and water plants. This will 
permit an annual saving to the city of 
$25,000 through a reduction in the guard 
once insurance is in force. York Town- 
ship, in Ontario, has decided to do away 
with the guards at the pumping station 
and will secure the protection of sabo- 
tage insurance. 

* * &* 
Chicago Women’s Association to 
Inspect Laboratories 


On March 21, the Insurance Distaff 
Executives Association will be conducted 
on a tour of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories in Chicago where they will be 
addressed by A. R. Small, president, 
who will also take the group to dinner 
at the St. Clair Hotel. 

The following were elected to member- 
ship at the last meeting: Miss Hazel 
Almcrantz, America Fore; Mrs. Gwyneth 
Harper, librarian, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories; Miss Bernice McCormick, Amer- 
ica Fore; Miss D. J. Pearson, W. A. 
Alexander & Co.; Miss Esther Persson, 
Firemen’s. 

Mrs. Lillian L. Herring was elected 
chairman of the executive board. 

* * * 


J. W. Randall’s Thirteenth Birthday 


His thirteenth birthday was observed 
yesterday by Jesse W. Randall, vice- 
president of the Travelers. In view of 
the fact that he was born in 1884, this 
statement may seem an error. It is not. 
Mr. Randall was born on the date that 
appears on the Gregorian calendar only 
every fourth year. 


Editor Maurice Sherman on Morgan 
B. Brainard, Aetna Life President 
Maurice Sherman, editor of Hartford 

Courant, wrote the following editorial 

about Morgan B. Brainard, president 

Aetna Life, on recent anniversary of 

Mr. Brainard‘s thirty-fifth year with 

Aetna Life: 

“The general public of Hartford and 
the public outside its borders are not, 
of course, in a position to appraise the 
services that Morgan B. Brainard has 
rendered the Actna Life and its affiliated 
companies. The directors of these com- 
panies are alone able to do that with 
discriminating understanding, And this 
they have done in the resolution that 
they adopted to express their apprecia- 
tion of his thirty-five years with the 
parent company, first as an assistant 
treasurer and then, through various pro- 
motions to become its chief executive 
officer, a position he has held for the 
last eighteen years. These have been 
years of great productivity for the Aetna 
group, as is indicated sufficiently by the 
increase in life insurance in force from 
1 billion, 204 million in 1922 to 4 billion, 
143 million at the present time. For 
this Mr. Brainard would be the last 
person in the world to take more than 
a very modest amount of credit, but 
his directors know how large is the part 
he has played. 

“The public thinks of Morgan Brain- 
ard not so much as the head of a great 
insurance organization but as a citizen 
interested in divers good causes and 
desirous of advancing the interests of 
the Hartford where he was born and 
in which he has lived his sixty-one 
years. His friendships and his acquaint- 
anceships cover all walks of life. His is 
the rare gift of seeming to be perfectly 
at home in any company, of being able 
to hold steadfastly to his convictions 
while expressing them with a disarm- 
ing geniality that leaves no sore spots. 
One may differ with him, but nobody 
can possibly quarrel with a nature so 
generous and understanding as his. He 
can say a sharp thing in such an engag- 
ing way as to strengthen an old friend- 
ship or make a new one. 

“The directors of the Aetna prefaced 
their formal resolution with no ‘where- 
ases,’ but they led up to the ‘now there- 
fore’ with this paragraph: ‘Mr. Brain- 
ard’s personality, his character, and his 
kindness and _ fairness, everywhere 
known throughout our organizations, 
have created a spirit of loyalty and eager 
interest among all his fellow-workers, 
and this is one of the greatest assets 
our companies have.’ The public can 
readily appreciate that. It is precisely 
these same qualities of mind and heart 
that have made him so endeared to the 


community.” 
* * * 


Scott on Ontario Losses 


Addressing the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Wawanesa Mutual agents at 
Toronto on February 23, Ontario Fire 
Marshal W. J. Scott, K.C., stressed the 
part that the fire marshal’s office is 
playing in cutting fire losses down an- 
nually. Mr. Scott made special reference 
to the annual report of his department, 
which showed loss ratio for insurance 
companies in Ontario in 1939 to be down 
to 33 cents for $1 of premiums. Since 
Ontario instituted the department of a 
fire marshal twenty-four years ago, Mr. 
Scott stated, fire losses in the province 
have been cut in half. 

* * * 


Marine Builders’ Risks Expanding 
in Canada 


Contracts placed or pending with ship- 
building concerns, reflecting increased 
war time activity in Canada, are ex- 
pected to add materially to the amount 
of builders’ risk insurance carried by 
marine underwriters on vessels under 
construction. Contracts placed thus far 
are estimated at $13,000,000 but present 
plans call for a total expenditure of 
$50,000,000. This sum is apt to be in- 
creased further if the war continues. 





H. B. LAMY, JR. 


Winter Wheat Risks Nearly Three 
Times 1939 Total 

Nearly three times as many Winter 
wheat producers are using Federal “all- 
risk” crop insurance this year as used 
it in 1939. The Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation has announced that 310,000 
Winter wheat producers have taken out 
insurance on their 1940 crop, compared 
to 107,000 in 1939. Total contracts writ- 
ten last year by the corporation in its 
first year of operation—covering both 
Winter and Spring wheat—amounted to 
166,000. This year it is estimated that 
nearly 400,000 wheat farmers will use 
the “all-risk” insurance as a means of 
insuring their 1940 wheat crops. The 
closing date for taking out insurance on 
Spring wheat was February 29. 

* * «& 
U. S. F. & G. 25-Year Men Listed 
on Bronze Tablet 

Acting on a suggestion from Alonzo 
Gore Oakley, vice-president and direc- 
tor, the United States F. & G., recently 
installed a bronze tablet in the lobby 
of its home office building in Baltimore 
listing names of home office and field 
employes who have served the company 
at least a quarter century. The list is 
headed by J. Kemp Bartlett, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel whose service 
dates back to 1896, the year the U. S. 
F. & G. was organized. A total of 163 
employes are listed on the tablet which 
constitutes a roll of honor. Those who 
died after being with the company 
twenty-five years are designated by a 
star. 





* * * 
Mrs. Roger Young Heads N. J. 
Nurse Organization 
Mrs. Roger Young, Newark, wife of 
Roger Young, president of the O’Gorman 
& Young agency, is working energetical- 
ly to raise a $10,000 fund and to in- 
crease membership in the New Jersey 
State Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, of which she is president, and 
which has been in operation for twenty- 
five years. She is also honorary presi- 
dent of the Newark Junior League, 
which she founded. For two years Mrs. 
Young has been president of the state 
branch, National Public Health Nursing 
Association. Originally the group was 
called the Federation of Visiting Nurses 
Associations of Northern New Jersey. 
The lay membership, of which Mrs. 
Young is leader, numbers 200 women. 
“Our major objective is nursing care 
for all in the state who need it,” says 
Mrs. Young, “including such folks as 
those in the desolate Pine Belt of Bur- 
lington County.” Most of the work is 
being done from Mrs. Young’s residence 
at 416 Parker Street. 
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President Gantert 
Of F. & G. Fire Dies 


SUCCUMBS TO A HEART ATTACK 





Had Served Eight Years as Head of 
Baltimore Company; Chairman Rates 
Committee of E.U.A. 


Stricken with a heart attack at his 
home in Baltimore on Monday, Frank 
A. Gantert, president of the Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire, died in a short time. 
The death of Mr. Gantert, who was well 
known in insurance circles, came exactly 
eight years after he assumed the presi- 
dency of the company. 


Mr. Gantert was chairman of the rates 
committee of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, had served on numerous 
committees of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, was vice-president of 


the Stock Company Association, han- 
dling Home Owners’ Loan business; a 
director of the United States Fidelity 


& Guaranty, Union Trust Co. and the 
Young Men’s Christian Asociation; was 
prominent in Masonic circles and a mem- 
ber of the Elkridge Kennels, Merchants 
Club and Chesapeake Club of Baltimore. 

In addition to his widow, who was 
formerly Miss Charlotte Pfeifer of Indi- 
anapolis, he is survived by one daugh- 


ter, Mrs, Curt H. G. Heinfelden, Jr., 
Cambridge, Mass.; his mother, and a 
sister. 


Mr. Gantert was apparently in good 
health and had spent the day at his of- 
fice. He was 56 years of age and a 
native of New York City. His connection 
with the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire start- 
ed January 1, 1929, when he assumed ac- 
tive management of the newly-formed 
concern. He became president on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1932. 

In 1907 Mr. Gantert was named a 
special agent and inspector for the New 
York State department of the British 
America and Western Assurance compa- 
nies and in 1913 became state agent of 
the North British & Mercantile in In- 
diana. Seven years later he was called 
to the home office as assistant general 
agent in the central department and was 
made general agent in that department 
in 1922. 

Funeral services were held from Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Baltimore 
on Wednesday. 





Hanover Fire in Strong 


Position, Report Shows 


The Hanover Fire of New York, pre- 
senting its eighty-eighth annual state- 
ment, reports total admitted assets of 
$16,247,258 as of December 31, 1939. The 
policyholders’ surplus is $9,515,886, com- 
pared with total liabilities of $6,731,372. 
The unearned premium reserve of $5,- 
256,395 shows an increase of $288,293. 
Capital remains unchanged at $4,000,000. 
Total bond holdings are valued at $7,211,- 
386, or more than the liabilities. The 
company has cash of $1,995,255 and U. S. 
Government bond holdings of $2,781,769. 





Ontario Fire Rates Cut 


Reductions in fire premiums, affecting 
215 communities in Ontario, are an- 
nounced. A 10% reduction applies to 
towns having recognized fire protection 
and rural unprotected risks will receive 
a 5% reduction. Reductions apply to 
nearly all classes except sprinklered 
risks, terminal grain elevators and trac- 
tion properties. In Toronto the feeling 
exists that. the city was entitled to a 
larger reduction in rates. 





Four Are Promoted By 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 


ARE MADE REGIONAL MANAGERS 





Sidney P. Clark, H. D. Forrester, E. D. 
Schane and E. S. Waggaman Assigned 
States in Southern Field 





Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, an- 
nounces the following changes to be- 
come effective as of March 1, 1940: 

Sidney P. Clark, state agent for Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed regional man- 
ager for the groups in charge of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, with he sadquarters at Richmond, Va. 

H. D. Forrester, assistant manager 
of the Southern department for the Liv- 
erpool Group, has been appointed re- 
gional manager for the groups in charge 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn. 

FE. D. Schane, assistant manager of 
the Royal Group’s Southern department, 
has been appointed regional manager 
for the groups in charge of Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama, with headquarters 
at Atlanta. 

E. Waggaman, manager of the 
Southern department for the Liverpool 
Group, has been appointed regional man- 
ager for the groups in charge of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, with 
headquarters at New Orleans. 

R. L. Cliett will remain in the home 
office, 150 William Street, New York. 





New Hampshire 1939 Figures 


The New Hampshire Fire on December 
31 last had admitted assets of $17,029,- 
215, capital of $3,000,000 and net surplus 
of $8,229,214, according to the seventieth 
annual statement. This makes surplus to 
policyholders $11,229,214. The unearned 
premium reserve of $4,686,941 shows an 
increase of $138,219 over 1938. 


EAGLE STAR 1939 GAINS 
Company Reports Increases in Assets, 
Surplus and Premiums; Assets More 


Than Double Liabilities 


The United States branch of the Eagle 
Star reported assets of $6,246,583 and 
surplus to policyholders of $3,350,937 in 
its financial statement for 1939, thus 
showing policyholders more than amply 
protected. The assets show an increase 
of more than $300,000 and total surplus 
compares with $3,262,241 at the close of 
1938. 

The unearned premium reserve amounts 
to $1,969, 892,as against $1,709,861 the pre- 
vious year. Total liabilities of $2,895,646 
are nearly protected by cash and invest- 
ments in United States and state and 
municipal bonds alone amounting to more 
than $2,740,000. Other bond investments 
are valued in excess of $1,000,000. Net 
premium income of the Eagle Star in 
1939 is reported as $2,390,854 compared 
with $1,981,041 in 1938. Increases were 
registered in fire, automobile, inland and 
ocean marine among the important lines. 


George H. Newbauer, Indiana 
Commissioner, Dies at Age 63 


George H. Newbauer, Indiana Insur- 
ance Commissioner, died February 23 in 
the admitting room of a hospital in In- 
dianapolis, a few minutes after he was 
found slumped over the wheel of his 
automobile in the parking lot at the 
rear of the Statehouse. He was 63 years 
old. He had not been in ill health and 
was in his office most of the day. A 
former Hartford City insurance man and 
banker, he had been active in Demo- 
cratic politics many years. He was ap- 
pointed commissioner February 1, 1937. 
His widow and a daughter survive. 


Swiss Reinsurance Report 


The United States branch of the Swiss 
Reinsurance reports admitted assets of 
$16,280,242 as of December 31, 1939. The 
statutory deposit of $400,000 and surplus 
of $4,600,000 over all liabilities are un- 
changed from a year ago but the gen- 
eral voluntary reserve of $4,132,778 is 
$398,903 higher. The unearned premium 
reserve amounts to $5,906,476, down 
$167,512. 
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Capital 
Premium Reserve 


Net Surplus 


Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 


* New York Insurance De: 
On the basis of ra 30, 1939, 
owned, the Tota 
would be $1,209,604 





STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement June 30, 1939 


snihicnisiinialbiaaaion $1,500,000.00 
ssletiteenlipavangeiictaioeils 1,534,021.37 


Other Liabilities 


nianieadaimaline 3,170,746.29 
apenas 6,409,424.41 


*Total Assets ..................... 


* New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
On the basis of June 30, 1939, Market Quotation for all bonds and stocks 
owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets would be $6,493,229.15 
and the Surplus would be $3,254,551.03. 


A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres. 
“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement June 30, 1939 








NI. ciniictenenuishicinaiatnisitiandliniiasidl lineal $1,000,000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve...... 1,855,949.71 
I I 1,524,124.00 
ES RCS) 52 298,804.21 
EASES SEE Sapa naa A 1,084,891.69 
Ae RES 5,763,769.61 


ent Valuation Basis. 
Market Quotation for all bonds and stocks 
snited Assets would be $5,888,482.89 and the Surplus 


New York Office: 80 ai St. Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
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204,656.75 


S. C. Kline, Secy. 
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Old Established Claims Ad- 
justers Contemplate Opening 
Chicago Office 


Require manager capable developing 
business in addition to our existing 
connections. Replies will be treated 
in strictest confidence. Please give full 
information, age, experience and sal- 
ary desired. Casualty and miscellane- 
ous claims essential and fire experi- 
ence desirable. We intend providing 
profit sharing basis in addition to 
salary. Box No. 1369, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 











COMMISSIONERS’ PROGRAM 





Formal Convention to Open June 25 
With Closing June 27 at Hartford; 
Committee Chairmen 

The 1940 annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners will open at the Hotel Bond 
in Hartford, Conn., on Tuesday, June 25, 
at 10 a.m., it is announced by Commis- 
sioner John C. Blackall of Connecticut. 
The executive committee will probably 
meet on Monday afternoon. The con- 
vention will close after the morning ses- 
sion on Thursday, June 27. Details of 
the business program are being arranged 
by C. Clarence Neslen of Utah, president 
of the association, and John Sharp Wil- 
liams, 3d, of Mississippi, chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Insurance executives of Connecticut 
companies have formed committees to 
handle many of the convention arrange- 
ments. Robert E. Hall of the Aetna Life 
group is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Edward I. Taylor of the Cen- 
tury Indemnity is chairman of the room- 
ing and seureeeren committee; Charles 
L. Miller of the National Fire is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee; 
George F. B. Smith of the Connecticut 
Mutual is chairman of the program and 
printing committee, and John A. North 
of the Phoenix is chairman of the trans- 
portation committee. 





REINSURANCE CORP. REPORT 





Gross Premiums and Net Premiums 
Earned Increased in 1939; Admit- 
ted Assets Are $7,058,273 

The Reinsurance Corporation of New 
York reports admitted assets, as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, of $7,058,273 and capi- 
tal and surplus of $6,528,898. The un- 
earned premium reserve is $297,899. 
Commenting on the year’s operations, 
Neilson Edwards, president, said: “Gross 
premiums, net of returns and cancella- 
tions, from all classes of business were 
$1,826,403, compared with $1,316,467 in 
1938. Excess of loss and inland marine 
reinsurance, the primary business of the 
corporation, showed a substantial growth 
in both gross premiums written and net 
premiums retained. On other classes of 
business there was an increase in gross 
premiums written, but net premiums re- 
tained were less than in 1938 because a 
greater proportion of these classes were 
retroceded.” 

In regard to earnings Mr. Edwards 
said: “Net premiums earned were 
$553,502, compared with $426,458 in 1938. 
The year’s operations resulted in a stat- 
utory underwriting profit of $76,571. 
With net interest and dividends earned 
in the amount of $233,258, total net 
earnings for the year were $309,829, 
equivalent to 40.5 cents per share on the 
outstanding capital stock. 

Stockholders of record March 9 will 
be entitled to vote at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, which is to be held 
at the office of the corporation on March 
19. The Excess Management Corpora- 
tion, 116 John Street, is underwriting 
manager for the Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of New York. 
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TNEC Desires to Help Business, 
O’Mahoney Tells Insurance Society 


Senator Proposes Tax Credit to Employers of Labor as Step 
to Lessen Unemployment; Calls Private Owner- 
ship Backbone of Democracy 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, chairman of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, again 
made the statement that the TNEC 
wants to protect and not harm _ busi- 
ness, when speaking Monday before 
more than 350 insurance men and women 
at luncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York. The Senator was the 
principal speaker at the thirty-ninth an- 
niversary meeting of the Insurance So- 


ciety of New York, the organization 
having been founded on February 26, 
1901. He stated that the TNEC believes 


in free enterprise, and that even if it 
wished the committee could not offer 
legislative bills as its function has been 
merely to study the investment situa- 
tion and make a report, which may in- 
clude recommendations. 

Listening to the Senator were many 
life, fire, casualty and marine company 
executives; also producers and others 
prominent in the business. At the head 
table sat President John J. King of the 
Insurance Society, President Leroy A. 
Lincoln of the Metropolitan Life, Presi- 
dent William D. Winter of the Atlantic 
Mutual, Vice-President Laurence E. 
Falls of the American of Newark, who 
is also president of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Superintendent of 
Insurance Louis H. Pink, Vice-President 
Walter F. Beyer of the Home of New 
York, former Insurance Superintendent 
James A. Beha, President William McC. 
Martin, Jr., of the New York Stock 
Exchange and Secretary Edward R. 
Hardy of the Insurance Society. Mr. 
King presided and introduced the Sen- 


ator. 


Would Give Tax Credit to Employers 


of Labor 


Senator O'Mahoney declared that the 
relation between business and Govern- 
ment is the most important subject in 
the country; that the biggest problem is 
that of unemployment insurance; that 
some way must be found to help adven- 
ture business so that it can obtain capi- 
tal, especially capital which will help 
small businesses; and he offered as one 
suggestion which will improve the situa- 
tion the following: 

“| think that more real jobs at real 
wages can be provided and believe one 
way in which this can be done will be 
by giving tax credit to every employer 
of labcr measured by amount of wages 
he or it pays to men and women who 
are employed. If on our income tax 
return we can get a credit because we 
are married and another credit if we 
support children under 18, it seems to 
be a simple and sensible thing to give 
the employer of men and women a credit 
on corporation income tax with the total 
amount of wages paid as a measuring 
rod” 

Senator O'Mahoney began his talk by 
Saying that he was making his own 
speech which was not ghost-written. He 
did not believe in ghosts or in bogey- 
men. He said that rumors had been 
widespread that the TNEC was trying 
to destroy the insurance business of the 
United States. He said it wanted to 
kelp, not harm, business. 

He was in sympathy with the plan of 
President John J. King of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York to have a 
permanent building for the Society and 
he added, “You may well have such a 
building without fearing it will be neces- 
‘ary some day to turn the building over 
to the Government.” 

_ Discussing the European situation 
Senator O’Mahoney called attention to a 
recent statement made by Adolph Hitler 
that the capitalistic system is doomed 
and that democracy is a failure. He 





said that big business had helped Hitler 
become a dictator and as soon as he 
got into power big business in Germany 
had been gradually overthrown and 
finally there came the pact between the 
Germans and the Russians. 

Senator O’Mahoney said the United 
States is a nation of small business and 
those businesses must be preserved. The 
right of ownership of private property 
is on one side of the medal; the right 
of political freedom is on the other side 


JOHN J. KING 


of the same medal. To think that our 
Government would want to overthrow 
big business is what “Al” Smith recently 
designated as “baloney.” There are few 
Communists throughout the United 
States. There is not a Congressional 
district in the country that could be 
carried by the Communists. 

The Government wants to protect in- 
surance because the business of insur- 
ance is that of preserving property and 
of preserving human values. It is the 
largest business in the United States. If 
people do not own property they have 
nothing to insure. Life insurance is one 
of the greatest stabilizing influences 
ever brought into existence under a 
democratic country. It represents the 
contribution of millions of people in 
their effort to obtain security. It takes 
the savings of the people and distributes 
them throughout the country. That se- 
curity must not be shaken. 

Lack of Property Ownership Evil of 

Present Times 

3ut the insurance industry must be 
primarily interested in making certain 
people can own and retain property. 
The lack of that ownership is today 
the root evil of our modern economic 
problems. In Europe it is because peo- 
ple have been losing that security that 
they have been turning to dictators. 
Everywhere people are turning to Gov- 
ernments to help them. 

When the Constitution was written 
there were only three corporations in 
America, but with the growth of trans- 
portation and communication business 
began to expand and to get away from 
the individuals and partnerships until 
corporations not only grew in number 
but in size. TNEC has been trying to 


find out what the situation really is 
and how it can be improved. It wants 
facts. 

The Senator again repeated that 


nothing has developed at the hearings 
which has reflected on the integrity 


or reputability of the men managing 
life insurance companies. He is person- 
ally convinced there is not a single re- 
sponsible official of any of the large 
insurance companies who is not sin- 
cerely interested in restoring economic 
prosperity in the United States. He dis- 
cussed the growth in the number of 
tenant farmers, and the decline in small 
businesses. ; 

Says No Class Controls U. S. Gov’t 

There is a problem of the relationship 
of the people to the Government and 
the Government to the people. He said 
in the United States government stands 
for popular sovereignty. There has not 
been a real leader in the United States 
who has not been devoted sincerely and 
patriotically to the principle of popular 
sovereignty. The Government of the 
United States belongs to everybody, not 
to any party, or class, or individual. 

There is no reason for the existence 
of business except in the degree that 
it serves the people. There would be 
no business except that there are people 
who have income and therefore can buy. 

Life insurance, and all insurance, 
weathered the storm of the depression, 
he said. It did so because like Govern- 
ment it represents the mass of the peo- 
ple. It is a collective institution. 

He discussed some of the testimony 
at Washington, especially that of Glenn 
Rogers, head of the farm loan division 
of the Metropolitan Life. He told of 
the company’s three separate bureaus, 
one having to do with loans on farms, 
one with the sale of farms, and one hav- 
ing to do with the management of 
farms. The Metropolitan and some other 
companies have been driven to the neces- 
sity of managing farms in the United 
States. The farm problem should be 
everybody’s problem. Lately, invest- 
ments on farms by life insurance com- 
panies have gone down; interest of Gov- 
ernment in farm properties has gone 
up. In 1880 almost 75% of all farms 
were operated by the farm owners. To- 
day, scarcely 50% of the farm opera- 
tors in the United States own their own 
farms. It is necessary that people own 
property. If they don’t there is danger 
to free institutions. 

Relief Situation 

Senator O’Mahoney then discussed the 
relief situation, WPA and the RFC. He 
gave figures showing the tremendous 
number of people out of work and the 
increasing number of loans made by 
the Government. He defended the WPA 
appropriations, saying that when the last 
appropriation was up only a handful of 
Congressmen voted against it and not 
one United States Senator. The situa- 
tion is pathetic, he said, when so many 
hundreds of thousands of people have 
to be on relief or work for a pittance. 

It must be corrected to meet the 
wishes of the people because the de- 
sire of the masses of the people is to 
retain the democracy and the American 
svstem. It is imperative that every- 
thing be done so that business shall not 
take over government or government 
take over business. One way is to en- 
courage little business and that means 
also the furnishing of adventure capital 
so as to lessen unemployment. The Sen- 
ator then made his tax credit sugges- 
tion. 

Would Not Lower Investment Standards 

On Monday the daily press carried 
Washington dispatches saying that the 
TNEC was studying cash resources of 
life insurance companies with the objec- 
tive of finding some outlet for nearly 
$700,000,000 of uninvested money. At a 
press conference following the luncheon 
in New York Senator O’Mahoney was 
asked whether there were any thoughts 
in the minds of TNEC members that 
cash holdings of life companies might 
be utilized to supply some of the “ad- 
venture” capital he mentioned as neces- 
sary to build up small business. He 
promptly denied that any such step was 
contemplated as that would tend to en- 
danger the stability of life companies 
and might lead to failures such as oc- 
curred before present investment stand- 
ards were formulated. He said that 
funds in the hands of life insurance 
companies must continue to be safe- 
guarded as they are at present. 
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New York Board Report Reveals 
Trends in Premiums Since 1933 


Fire insurance premiums in the New 


York City boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx 
and Brooklyn, as a whole, have been de- 
clining steadily since 1934, the last year 
to report an increase over the previous 
twelve months, according to the annual 
report of Executive Vice-President E. C. 
Niver of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Brooklyn premiums have shown a mod- 
erate decline, ranging between $9,326,118 
in 1938 and $9,925,092 in 1934, whereas 
Manhattan and Bronx premiums have 
dropped from $19,641,451 in 1934 to $17,- 
867,236 in 1938. For 1939 Manhattan 
and Bronx premiums were off about 5%, 
with Brooklyn showing little change, ex- 
act figures not yet being available for 
all stock and mutual carriers. 

Premium writings of mutuals and in- 
terinsurers continue to increase although 
the competition has not actually become 
serious as yet to stock insurers. Fire 
patrol premiums reveal that the business 
of stock insurers declined from 97.1% 
of the total in 1934 to 93.4% in 1938. 

In the interest of simplification and 
economy revisions were made last year 
in the by-laws of the board. Instead 
of having monthly meetings, beginning 
January 1 of this year meetings will be 
held in January, February, March, May, 
September and December. 


Economies Registered 


In his financial summary for 1939 Mr. 
Niver said in part: 

“The Fire Patrol ended the year with 
a deficit of $4,430, which is considered 
very satisfactory, considering the de- 
creased volume of premium income sub- 
ject to assessment. It should be noted 
that the present 2% rate of assessment 
permitted by our charter is the lowest 
levy made to maintain any fire patrol in 
the country and every effort is being 
made to operate the patrol within its 
present income. 

“Due to the activities of the 


World’s 


increased building and substantial 
economies effected in the Bureau of 
Electricity, the year terminated with a 
surplus of $39,327 for such department 
as compared with a surplus of $649 for 
the previous year. The loss department 
of the committee on losses and adjust- 
ments ended the year with a surplus of 
$15,102 as compared with a surplus of 
$8,688 for the previous year. 

“It was voted to create operating re- 
serve accounts for the committee on 
losses and adjustments and the commit- 
tee on electricity, with the provision that 
same should not exceed $20,000 and $50,- 
000 respectively. The earned surplus 
for the past year has been transferred 
to such accounts. After such reserves 
have been attained further consideration 
will be given to reduction in charges 
for these departments. 

“The general expense account shows 
a decrease in annual net expense, as 
compared with the previous year, in the 
amount of $53,152, while the fire patrol 
account shows a similar decrease for 
such period in the amount of $25,031. 
This represents a total decrease for all 
bureaus in the amount of $78,184. A 
comparison between 1937 and 1939 indi- 
cates a reduction in annual net expense 
in the amount of $122,154 and a reduc- 
tion in annual gross expense in the 
amount of $100,260.” 


Fair, 





CREDIT MEN HEAR FLEMING 


There never has been a time when 
greater cooperation is necessary between 
credit men and insurance agents than 
now, said T. Alfred Fleming, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, at a joint 
luncheon meeting of agents and credit 
men sponsored by the Insurance Ex- 
change of St. Paul. He advised the 
credit men to insist on an insurance 
survey by an accredited insurance man 
before extending credit to a customer. 


CHESTNUT AT THIRTEENTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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400 ROOMS «+ 400 BATHS 


Four air-conditioned restaurants 
Banquet facilities-Sample rooms 
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O’Malley to Be Surrendered 
To St. Louis Sheriff Soon 


United States District Judge Merrill 
E. Otis at Kansas City, Mo., has de- 
cided that former Superintendent of In- 
surance R. Emmett O’Malley must be 
turned over to the sheriff of the City 
of St. Louis immediately upon his re- 
lease from the Federal Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans., this month. He will 
be brought to St. Louis to face a charge 
of accepting a bribe while a state officer. 

O'Malley is finishing a sentence of one 
year and one day imposed upon him by 
Judge Otis for failure to pay Federal 
income taxes on $62,500 he is said to have 
received from T. J. Pendergast, former 
Democratic boss of Jackson County, in 
connection with the $10,000,000 fire in- 
surance rate case compromise of May, 
1935. 





ANTHRACITE FIELD CLUB 

William E. Mannear, head of the Tax- 
payers Association of Wyoming Valley, 
addressed the Anthracite Field Club of 
Wilkes-Barre at the meeting February 
27 in the Sterling Hotel, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. His subject was “The Changing 
Fashions in Taxation and Its Effect 
Upon Business in Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania.” 








90 Sohn Street, New Bork 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1939 








ASSETS LEABILEIETIES 
Cash in Banks and Offices...... 9.70% $ 606,201.36 Reserve for Unearned Premiums on 
United States Gévernment Bends 20.54 1,907,427.00 Policies in Force. ERS epoe usiros ee ecwge $1,969,892.06 
State & M <r 3.70 231 433.00 Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and Ad- 
o rem eyes ee estas aes osngenee pO BO ere re rer cee 569,407.45 
ublic Utility Bonds............ 3. 579. es 99: 
Railroad Bonds ................ 10.28 642,076.00 oe Son Mate = ay enone i“ nee 
Miscellaneous Bonds «......... 0 1890600 MS Deere” ae 
yng mR 2 ee pie E jo ache Reserve for Funds held under Reinsur- 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks. 3.93 245,568.00 Mee, UMM <., <cusco oars vite eRe Sa oes 236,906.56 
Public Utility Common Stocks... 2.25 140,850.00 Contingency Reserve, representing differ- 
: . ence between total values carried in 
Bank & Trust Companies Stocks. 1.01 63,363.00 aaentns tae Git tes eek adie amend 
Industrial Preferred Stocks..... 3.52 220,100.00 and total values based on December 31, 
Industrial Common Stocks...... 17.39 1,085,500.00 1939 market quotations.............. 35,030.12 
Miscellaneous Stocks .......... 23 14,497.00 
Agents Balances under 90 days in ee 2,895,646.19 
course of collection........... 8.73 544,665.92 . 
Due from Reinsurance Companies Statutory Deposit ........ 400,000.00 
on paid losses................ 1.96 122,427.53 Net Surplus ............. 2,950,936.60 
Association Deposits ........... 20 12,544.11 
Notes Receivable .............. .28 17,661.13 Surplus to Policyholders...............- 3,350,936.60 
Total Admitted Assets...... 100.09% $6,246,582.79 $6,246,582.79 


Securities carried at $532,694.00 in above assets are deposited with various States as 


required by their laws. 


All other securities are held by Bankers Trust Company of 


New York, Trustee appointed in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. 
82.63% of the assets shown are in the custody of the Trustee and the various States. 


NORTHEASTERN’S YEAR 





Company Ceases All Foreign Business, 
Increases Its Premiums and 
Reduces Expenses 


Northeastern Insurance, Hartford, re- 
ports a gain in premiums and a de crease 
in expenses in 1939. The company is 
now said to be “free and clear of all 
entangling foreign alliances” to which 
the present management fell heir. All 
foreign contracts have been cancelled. 
Oscar Thieme, the foreign representa- 
tive, is no longer with the company. A 
special reserve of $85,000 has been set 
up to cover a contractual obligation, the 
home office property valuation has been 
written off $40,000, interest in ownership 
of Rossia International Corp. has been 
reduced to $251,127. 

Management expenses were cut $66,464, 
There was an increase of $659,135 in 
written premiums. A net underwriting 
loss of $59,083 was indicated and sur- 
plus decreased $53,106. The capital is 
shown as $1,500,000, surplus $927,484, un- 
earned premiums $2,245,657, admitted as- 
sets $5,239,977 





Taxes Amount to $8 a Share 


President John M. Thomas of the Na- 
tional Union Fire, in drawing the atten- 
tion of stockholders to the high taxes 
imposed upon the insurance business, 
says that the amount of taxes incurred 
for 1939 amounted to $8.04 a share, com- 
pared with $7.91 in 1938 and only $3.89 in 
1933. Taxes mentioned include all types 
except real estate. 





REPORT LOWER MUT’L REFUNDS 


According to reports of the Factory 
Insurance Association of Hartford, com- 
panies which are members of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies are reducing slightly their re- 
funds to assureds on deposit premiums 
covering only the three year policies. 
This is attributed to reductions in in- 
vestment earnings and increases in ex- 
penses which have followed gains in pre- 
mium writings. Also the factory mutuals 
suffered abnormal losses in 1938 as a 
result of the New England hurricane. 
The F. I. A. has distributed to agents 
and brokers copies of schedules of re- 
funds which it reports the Associated 
Factory Mutuals have set to be returned 
to assureds on policies expiring Febru- 
ary 1 


MAY LOWER MONTREAL RATES 


That fire insurance rates in some of 
Montreal’s residential districts will be 
reduced in the near future is the opinion 
expressed in fire insurance circles in 
Montreal. It is said that a special com- 
mittee of the Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation is studying this matter and will 
give the result of its findings about 
March 1. At the beginning of February 
fire insurance rates on the contents of 
all brick veneer, metal-clad and rough- 
cast dwellings were reduced by 10% in 
Montreal and outlying districts. 








GREAT AMERICAN CHANGES 


W. A. Harvey, state agent in Wis- 
consin for the Great American, has been 
made agency superintendent in the West- 
ern department at Chicago. G. F. Risley, 
special agent, succeeds him as Wisconsin 
state agent. 
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America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Oh, i} 


ya | 


- but he may. 
“work his way” 
through your clients 
homes. Sell them 
RESIDENCE 
BURGEAw 
INSURANCE 


and Indemnity Group 


NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CasuALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 





Eighty Maiden Lane, 


CHICAGO SAN 


New York,N.Y. 
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Four Elected Officers of Fire 


Companies in America Fore Group 


Bernard M. Culver, president America 
Fore Group, announces that the follow- 
ing have been elected officers of the fire 
companies: Harry W. Nason becomes 
secretary, A. V. Holman assistant secre- 
tary, Roderick G. Turner assistant sec- 
retary, and James D. Culpepper assistant 
secretary. 

Secretary H. W. Nason is located at 





HARRY W. NASON 


the Pacific department offices of the 
America Fore Group, supervised by Vice- 
President H. Clyde Edmundson, 60 San- 
some Street, San Francisco. In April 
he will have completed thirty-two years 
of sefvice with the organization. His 
insurance career started immediately 
after the San Francisco fire when he 
worked with the adjuster’s staff of the 
Continental assisting in settlement of 





A. V. HOLMAN 


losses incurred in that catastrophe. 

In 1908 he left college and started as 
special agent in the metropolitan San 
Francisco area for his late father, Arthur 
G. Nason, who at that time was the 
Continental’s general agent. When the 
companies of the America Fore Group 
opened their Pacific department offices 
in 1917, Mr. Nason came with them as 
San Francisco city manager. Through- 
out the intervening years he has ‘held 
increasingly important positions, several 
years ago being made assistant secretary. 

Born in San Diego, Cal., he was edu- 
cated in the local schools and attended 


Leland Junior Stanford University at 
Palo Alto. For many years has been 
active in the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Blue Goose. 
Career of A. V. Holman 

Assistant Secretary A. V. Holman, an- 
other member of the staff of America 
Fore’s Pacific department, moves up 
from the post of agency superintend- 


JAMES D. CULPEPPER 


ent which he has held since early in 
1938. A native of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
he attended various schools in that state 
and his early business career included 
positions with the Union Pacific Railroad 
and the Utah Copper Co. His first con- 
nection with insurance was in 1915 when 
he went with the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific. 

In 1921 Mr. Holman joined the Pacific 


RODERICK G. TURNER 


department of the fire companies of the 
America Fore Group at San Francisco 
as special agent traveling the territory 
of western Washington and Alaska. Ac- 
tive in fieldmen’s association, he is a past 
president of the Special Agents Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Northwest, past 
most loyal gander of the Seattle Pond, 
Blue Goose, and a member of the Insur- 
ance Institute and the American Legion. 
R. G. Turner of Atlanta 

Assistant Secretary Roderick G. Turn- 
er was born in McDonough, Ga. Edu- 
cated in the elementary and high schools 


(Continued on Page 25) 




















Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


OLIN L. BROOKS 
PRESIDENT 


Balance Sheet As At December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 

*Bonds—United States Government...................-...c-sceeceseeeeeeseseseeeeeee $ 549,092.87 
Mrs RE UN = a 3,128,697 .26 
*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $3,028,945.90) _....... 8,372,355.52 
ee UEP cee aE 1,442,112.73 
ee 1.00 
Demand Note of Subsidiary Company...................-......-ccesesecsseseseneee 20,000.00 
Premium Balances (not over 90 days due), Accounts Receiv- 

OE aS eee ae shigpaten tates acnibiskien 418,341.63 
Bills Receivable taken for Insurance Risks.....000.2.000.00...0220-eeceeeeeeeeee 15,743.84 
Interest Due and Accrued................... ARM hee ey ROI eS 40,904.77 
Missed Claws Cosrmiasion A Ward. :.......<<:...<.cce..csccccscccssecccccbscncecccceeess 1.00 

$ 13,987,250.62 
LIABILITIES 


5 RO $ 557,384.87 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 3,011,073.34 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Commissions 
I AN a cod aaaccsicloinsaonacaciaasasodusnrets 145,480.45 


Loan from Bank ( Maturity—December 31, 1941) (Secured by 


pledge of Bonds and Stocks carried in Assets at $3,309,419.13) .. 2,050,000.00 
Redemption Value of Cumulative Second Preferred Scrip............ 3,145.45 
Reserve for Retirement of Preferred Stock ..00.00..2000200000-e.cceceeeeeeeee 10,930.96 
**Reserve for General Contingencics.............-.--.--.-c--c-cceccec-scereeceeseosee 35,000.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items................0..0.0..........--.. 384,603.36 


$ 6,197,618.43 


Capital Stock : 
***$400 Cumulative First Pre- 
ferred Stock (20,800 shares 
S500 Far Vailuc).......... $ 312,000.00 


***$5.00 Cumulative Second Pre- 
ferred Stock (33,389 shares 
$15.00 Par Value)... 500,835.00 


***$5.00 Cumulative Junior Pre- 
ferred Stock (5,000 shares 


$15.00 Par Value)............... 75,000.00 
Common Stock (80,000 shares 
ee eee eee 1,200,000.00 $2,087,835.00 
IID: so sccessrcscnsscscin- sea ctandeansemaseaceseanee teornlcciacsnicoagumesine 5,701,797.19 —_7,789,632.19 





$ 13,987,250.62 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $7,789,632.19 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. Total values, based on December 31, 1939 market quota- 
tions for all except insurance and subsidiary stocks (subsi diary stocks other than 
insurance beink taken at statutory, and insurance stocks being taken at statutory 
values with — adjusted to market) are $103,042.72 less than shown. There 
has been deducted an amount of $221,817.81 representing interest in our own stock 
through ownership of stocks of other insurance companies. Securities carried herein 
at $236,868.79 are deposited with State Departments as required by law. 

Available to absorb the Company’s share in possible declines in the values of real 
estate owned by subsidiary companies. 

eaepes, on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.00 per share and accrued 
dividends, 





HOME OFFICE 
111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Merchants Fire 30th Statement 
Commends Self-Regulation of Cos. 


The Merchants Fire of New York has 
issued its 1939 annual statement in 
pamphlet form, containing not only the 
summary of business done last year but 
also data, illustrated with charts, on the 
development of fire insurance in this 
country. The Merchants, which started 
business in 1910, reports admitted assets 
on December 31 last of $17,504,978, capi- 
tal of $2,500,000, net surplus of $9,016,344 
and surplus to policyholders of $11,516,- 
344. The company has a voluntary re- 
serve of $1,000,000. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve amounts to $4,131,181. Pre- 


miums written last year amounted to 
$4,012,812. 
The Washington Assurance, fire af- 


filiate, reports assets of $1,915,946. With 
capital of $500,000 and net surplus of 
$1,225,908 the surplus to policyholders is 
$1,725,908. The unearned premiums are 
$161,144 and premiums written in 1939 
were $181,559. 

From 1910 to 1939 inclusive the invest- 
ment return of the Merchants Group 
has averaged 4.93%, considerably higher 
than most companies according to the 
report. 

The pamphlet shows that since the de- 
pression of the 1890s the number of 
stock fire insurance companies entered 
in New York State increased from about 
125 to just over 300 in 1928 and since 
then has fallen to nearly 250. Says the 
Merchants: ; 

“Renewed prosperity will no doubt 
bring about a new influx of companies, 
but with a narrowing margin of profit, 
the burden of competition is sure to 
fall with ever-increasing heaviness on 
the new-comer ; whatever the future may 
bring, the prospects would seem to be all 
in favor of the amply financed and 
firmly established company of today.” 


Why Leaders Have Survived 


In a section on the fire insurance 
horizcn the company says that thirty-one 
out of the leading thirty-five fire insurers 
in this country have been doing business 
continuously for sixty-five years or more. 

“The companies which have survived 
to become the leaders of our business 
have been able to do so because they 
have grasped the one and only vital 
fact—that they must be strong enough 
to inspire absolute confidence. Ours 
is a wealthy nation, but recurring de- 
pressions and disasters have taught us 
all the value of security. Nobody learned 
it earlier or better than the fire insur- 
ance companies, which even in bad times 
must be preparted to face conflagrations 
or other abnormal losses, for Providence 
does not always save its blows for pros- 
perous periods. 

“Each of our great conflagrations and 

depressions has spelled the exit for some 
ot our companies, but the survivors have 
profited by the warning to buila up re- 
serve strength. It has become standard 
practice to pay dividends to stockholders 
only from interest earnings, (and not all 
of those) leaving the underwriting profit 
to be transferred to surplus. We know 
of no other business where self-regula- 
tion for the benefit of the customer has 
been so consistently maintained. 
_ “The consequences of this policy are 
interesting to observe. For the buyer 
of insurance, it has produced the unique 
result that he has almost as much 
interest in the profitable operation of 
his insurance company as has its stock- 
holder, since the more undistributed 
earnings plowed back into surplus, the 
greater is the security for both. 

“There is little doubt that recognition 
of this fact has given impetus to the 
growth of conservatively managed com- 
panies, since the prudent insurance buyer 
will naturally prefer a company which 
provides a steadily enhanced margin of 
Salety. Conversely, it must be a careless 
purchaser, whether owner, broker or 
agent, who is content to accept policies 
In companies which fail to gain strength 
as the years go by.” 

The goal which Edward L. Ballard, 





Wilson & Haight, Inc., To 
Handle National Fire Ads 


The National Fire of Hartford Group 
will place all its insurance trade journal 
advertising after March 31 through the 
advertising agency of Wilson & Haight, 
Inc., 410 Asylum Street, Hartford. Lau- 
rence G. Sherman is account executive. 
Established in 1927, Wilson & Haight, 
Inc., places advertising in national maga- 
zines, newspapers and all types of busi- 


founder and first president, set for the 
Merchants was “an ever-increasing sta- 
bility. He knew that a steady growth 
of surplus must be the proper aim for 
any company wishing to gain in public 
esteem.” Alden C. Noble is now chair- 
man of the board and Alfred A. Moser is 
president. 


- 


@ Disasters like this are tragic proof of the firemen’s axiom that 
“the first five minutes at a fire are worth the next five hours’ For statistics show 
that most large-loss fires can be traced to one of two simple and preventable 
causes—belated discovery or delayed alarm. 


A.D.T. provides protection for those vital first few minutes—protection that 
eliminates the hazards of belated discovery and delayed alarm, by making the 
detection and reporting of fire entirely automatic. 


For sprinklered premises, A.D.T. Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow 
Alarm Service makes the sprinkler an automatic fire alarm, automatically sum- 
moning the fire department the instant a sprinkler head opens, or in case of a 
serious leak. This service also maintains a constant, automatic watch over vital 
parts of the sprinkler system to assure proper operating condition at all times. 


For unsprinklered properties, the Aero Automatic Fire Alarm automatically 
detects fire when it starts, and automatically summons the fire department. 


Not only do A.D.T. Automatic Fire Detecting and Reporting Systems assure 
maximum protection—these services often result in substantial savings by 
making it possible to revise or eliminate other less effective but more costly 
protection measures. Write for further information. 


MONTREAL LOSSES DECLINE 

Marking the fourth consecutive annual 
decline, the city of Montreal's fire 
amounted to $1,126,910 in 1939, a decrease 
of $462,790 from the 1938 figure. 


loss 


ness, agricultural and trade papers. The 


principals of the agency are Howard 
Wilson and Jesse J. Haight. Jarvis 
Woolverton Mason is manager of the 


advertising department of the National 
Fire Group. 








A.D.T. Central Station 
Protection Services: 


Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm 
7. 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
. 


Watchman’s Supervisory 
Service 


. 
Manual Fire Alarm 
a 


Automatic Fire and Smoke 
Control for Air Duct Systems 


° 
Heating System Supervision 
. 
Industrial Process Supervision 
e 
Burglar Alarm 
. 


Holdup Alarm 


. 
Write for free 
descriptive booklets. 
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JERSEY WOMEN’S BIRTHDAY 





Group Meets in \ innate: George F. 
Kline and Edward H. O’Connor 
Deliver Addresses 
The second birthday party of Insur- 
ance Women of New Jersey held in 
Newark February 17 was attended by 
fifty members and guests. President Ada 
V. Doyle presided, Vice-President Ruth 
Barter did the initial cutting that led 
to the speedy consumption of two hand- 
somely decorated cakes. Dinner Chair- 
man Claire McCurry produced a ate" 
gram booklet that was much praised and 
Chairman Bertha Collins entertained in 
a humorous vein. Past President Cris- 
tine B. Nolan had to remain in North 
Bergen to help dedicate one of Jim 
Farley’s new suburban villas—just an- 

other postoffice. 

George F. Kline, assistant superin- 
tendent of rating, Compensation Inspec- 
tion & Rating Bureau of New Jersey, 
gave a talk on workmen’s compensation. 
Edward H. O’Connor, assistant secre- 
tary Bankers Indemnity, and president 
of the Accident and Health Club, New- 
ark, spoke on accident and health in- 
surance. Both speakers answered a 
number of questions. 

A room has been reserved at Essex 
House, Newark, for those members who 
may wish to use it during the midyear 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters in March. The insur- 
ance women’s organization in New York 
extended an invitation to the New Jer- 
sey women to attend their annual bridge 
and tea at Hotel Delmonico March 2 
Mrs. Doyle received congratulations on 
the excellence of an article she wrote 
for The Local Agent in February. 


National Fire of Hartford 
Report on N. Y. State Basis 


Admitted assets of the National Fire 
of Hartford on December 31, 1939, on 
the basis of the formula of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
which is used for New York State, were 
$50,930,340, an increase of $1,006,699. 
The surplus increased $887,312 to $21,- 
129,803, in addition to which the com- 
pany has a contingency reserve of 
$6,500,000. On the basis of actual market 
values for all its securities, the National's 
surplus would be increased $1,046,782 to 
$22,176,585. 

The Mechanics & Traders Insurance, 
a Connecticut corporation, increased its 
admitted assets $223,275 to $5,627,661. Its 
surplus increased $196,870 to $2,875,937, 
in addition to which the company has a 
contingency reserve of $400,000. On the 
basis of actual market values for all its 
securities, the Mechanics & Traders’ 
surplus would be increased $99,729 to 


$2,975,666. 





Watson and Agents’ Leaders 
Address N. J. Field Club 


Approximately sixty members and 
guests of the New Jersey Field Club 
attended the monthly meeting Monday 
evening at the Robert Treat Hotel in 
Newark to hear Leon A. Watson, New 
Jersey schedule rating expert, talk on 
reciprocity. His remarks were well re- 
ceived. President S. Gage Lewis pre- 
sided. 

As guests were several officers of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters. 
These included President Theodore S. 
s,rown, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee Hubert M. Farrow, Secretary 
William F. O’Brien and Donald M. Pear- 
sall, chairman of the membership com- 


mittee. In brief talks they stressed the 
improvement in company -agency rela- 
tionships. 


RICHARDS ON INLAND MARINE 
George L. Richards, marine manager 
of the Boston zone office of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., addressed the in- 
land marine class of the Hartford In- 
surance Institute, Wednesday afternoon, 
on the subject of bailees customers in- 
surance for laundries, dry cleaners, 


tailors and rug storers. L. E. Day, 
Phoenix, presided. 
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TO HONOR 25-YEAR VETERANS 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose on 
March 6 Will Present Pins to 
Seven Honored Members 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will honor seven veterans of Blue 
Goose at a dinner next Wednesday 
evening, March 6, at Miller’s Restaurant, 
14! Fulton Street, New York City. Each 
of those to be honored has been a mem- 
ber of the 
than twenty-five 


national organization more 
years. They are the 
following 

Harry G. Casper, United States man- 


ager, Eagle Star, who joined Illinois 
Pond October 9, 1908; C. H. Coates, re- 
tired vice-president, National Liberty, 


who joined Illinois Pond January 7, 1915; 
William S. Crawford, insurance editor, 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce, who joined 
Illinois Pond May 21, 1907; Carroll L. 
DeWitt, retired assistant U. 'S. manager, 
Kagle Star, who joined Illinois Pond 
\ugust 5, 1907; Archibald Kemp, vice- 
president, Firemen’s, who joined Illinois 
Pond August 6, 1907; George W. Lilly, 
general manager, Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, who joined Minnesota 
Pond, June 26, 1912, and Frank A. 
Meinel, secretary, Meinel & Wemple, 
Inc., who joined Illinois Pond October 5, 
1910. All are now members of the New 


“INSURANCE FIELD” CHANGES 
Ackerman Succeeds Stedler as Eastern 
Advertising Manager; Miller to 
Handle News in East 
The Insurance Field of Louisville, Ky., 
announces the appointment of E. M. 
Ackerman as Eastern advertising man- 
ager and Elmer Miller, Jr., as Eastern 
bureau. manager and associate editor, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
Mr. Ackerman succeeds William Stedler, 
who has resigned to join The Weekly 

Underwriter. 

Mr. Ackerman has been in insurance 
and daily newspaper work for more than 
twenty-five years, having started with 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 
During the World War he was in the 

. S. Air Service and after the war 
served on Texas newspapers before join- 
ing the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
as insurance news editor. 

After five years with that paper, Mr. 
Ackerman joined The Insurance Field 


York City Pond. Pins will be presented 
to these guests by Most Loyal Grand 
Gander Joseph R. Knowlan of Philadel- 
phia. 

This will also be 
night for members of the pond. 
tainment will be furnished by 
Romano, well known magician. 


a father and son 
Enter- 
Jacques 


— 


and served for five years at its Chicago 
and New York offices. He later was 
secretary-treasurer of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois, and after five years 
with that organization returned to the 
Insurance Field. He has been associ- 
ate editor in New York for the last six 
years. Mr. Ackerman, while with the 
Illinois Federation, was owner and pub- 
lisher of the Insurance Exchange Maga- 
zine, now published by The National 
U nderwriter. 

Mr. Miller, who has been managing 
editor at the Louisville office, joined the 
Insurance Field five years ago and prior 
to that was at the home office of the 
Aetna Fire at Hartford. The title of 
resident vice-president, which was held 
by Mr. Stedler, has been discontinued 
by the Insurance Field. 


New Inland Marine Guide 


The marine department of the Secur- 
ity of New Haven has just issued a 
compact but still comprehensive inland 
marine rate and information guide. This 
is intended handy 
pocket guide to inland marine for pro- 
It was prepared under the di- 
rection of Manager F. Stuart Bank- 
hardt of the marine department and W. 
\rchie Caine of the same department. 


as a quick-reference, 


ducers. 
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Premium Balances Receivable.............. 
Less—Ceded Reinsurance Balances Payable. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for Non-admitted Reinsurance 
ae ee eee 
a 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


ee ng a cc de chs w ws cees 
Government — ane hace Pee Peete Ghee eLee eeeecue 


$121,746.89 
157,494.16 


$603,810.46 
800,104.10 
302,369.25 
5,380,105.00 


— 35,747.27 





EES OS EE Te Ee 
Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


$1,530,000.00 
4,998,898.19 


3,890.96 
3,740.05 


$7,058,272.55 








$297,898.70 
80,177.00 
40,045.93 
111,252.73 





fe’ ? £wene ) a oe ee ee es ee 


Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at market prices, as ap- 
proved by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
carried at $204,193.17 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


6,528,898. 19 
$7,058,272.55 
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Dust Explosion Codes 
Now in Single Volume 


PUBLISHED BY THE NFPA. 





Prepared in Response to Wide Demand 
for Single Publication Containing 
Codes for Many Industries 





Dust explosions have been responsible 
for a series of disasters involving large 
losses of life and property, extending 
over a period of years. The United 
States Census of Manufacturers shows at 
least 28,000 industrial plants employing 
well over one million persons and manu- 
facturing products having an annual 
value in excess of $10,000,000,000 sub- 
ject to the hazard of dust explosions. 

Under the title “National Fire Codes 
for the Prevention of Dust Explosions,” 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has just published a 136-page vol- 
ume which includes: 

(1) The eleven American Standard 
Codes for the Prevention of Dust 
Explosions. 

(2) A statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples of dust explosion preven- 
tion in industrial plants. 

(3) A record of some 670 dust explo- 
sions which have occurred in the 
United States. 

The codes were prepared by the 
N.F.P.A. committee on dust explosion 
hazards under the chairmanship of Dr. 
D. J. Price of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The codes which cover spe- 
cific industries have been approved as 
American Standards by the American 
Standards Association and specify meas- 
ures that will provide reasonable fire 
safety without prohibitive expense or 
undue inconvenience. 

Among the industries for which codes 
are included in this volume are aluminum 
bronze powder manufacturing, coal pneu- 
matic cleaning plants, flour and feed 
mills, spice grinding plants, starch fac- 
tories, terminal grain elevators, wood 
flour manufacturing and woodworking 
plants. Also included is a code for the 
installation of pulverized fuel systems, a 
code for pulverizing systems for sugar 
and cocoa and a standard method of 
using carbon dioxide or other inert gas 
for the prevention of explosions and 
fires. 

This volume has been prepared in re- 
sponse to widespread demand for a sin- 
gle publication containing all the dust 
explosion codes. It is attractively print- 
ed on high quality antique finish paper, 
suitably illustrated with drawings, and 
bound with substantial brown paper cov- 
ers. The price of the book is seventy- 
five cents, postpaid, and may be ob- 
tained from the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





America Fore 
(Continued from Page 22) 


there, he holds a B. S. degree in civil 
engineering from Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta. Prior to his pro- 
motion, Mr. Turner held the title of 
agency superintendent in the Southern 
department of the America Fore Group 
supervised by Secretary L. P. Jervey at 
10 Pryor Street, Atlanta. 
_Mr. Turner's first job and first asso- 
ciation with the America Fore Group 
was at the Atlanta office in 1919 when 
he joined the Fidelity-Phenix as inspec- 
tor in Georgia. Within a year he was 
made special agent for Georgia and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1937 when 
he came into the office as agency super- 
intendent for the fire companies. 
; Among his outside affiliations Mr. 
Purner is a member of the local society 
of civil engineers and a member of Sigma 
Phi Epsilon Fraternity. During the 
World War he served as a first lieu- 
tenant in the 505th Engineers Service 
sattalion, A.E.F., through 1917-1919. 
Assistant Secretary James D. Culpep- 
per is associated with the Southwestern 
department of the America Fore Group 
under the supervision of Secretary O. F. 
Grover at 1505 Federal Street, Dallas, 


Tex. His promotion is a step upward 
from agency superintendent, the post he 
has held since 1934. 


A native of Little Rock, Ark., Mr. 
Culpepper attended the local grammar 
and high school there, starting his insur- 
ance career in 1917 as “look-up” boy in 
the general agency of L. B. Leigh & Co., 
Little Rock. Followed a steady series 
of increasingly responsible positions held 
with this organization, culminating in 
1921 in his promotion to special agent 
for the State of Arkansas. 

After two years, in 1923, he joined 
America Fore as special agent in Ar- 


Globe & Rutgers Reports 


Gain in Premium Reserve 

The Globe & Rutgers presents a strong 
financial statement covering 1939 opera- 
tions. Assets amount to $13,987,251, down 
slightly from a year ago. The unearned 
premium reserve shows an increase of 





kansas and traveled that state for the 
ensuing eleven years being brought to 
headquarters at Dallas and appointed 
agency superintendent. Mr. Culpepper 
is a member of the Blue Goose, a Scot- 
tish Rite Mason and Shriner. 


$1,382,144 and amounts to $3,011,073. Tisis 


increase is due practically altogether to’ 


the reinsuring by the Globe & Rutgers 
of the outstanding premium liability of 
over $1,000,000 of the Merchants of 
Rhode Island on December 1. 

Total capital of all classes amounts to 
$2,087,835 and net surplus of $5,701,797 
represents a decrease of $1,183,898, ac- 
counted for by the increase in the pre- 
mium reserve. The policyholders’ sur- 
plus is $7,789,632. Cash holdings of the 
Globe & Rutgers amounts to $1,442,113, 
or more than twice the reserve of $557,- 
385 for losses and loss expense. 














“90 what?” 


If you are not using the National Board’s 
February advertisement “So what?” you 
are certainly missing a bet. It contains 
the sort of information with which you 
can convince your customers that it is in 
their best interest to buy stock fire in- 
surance - - - as home owners, as business 
executives and as community - minded 
citizens. Be sure you have a copy of 
*So what?” in your sales portfolio. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Assn 
Presents Life Insurance Forum 


of the owner of a small business could 


The regular February luncheon meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association, held at the Hotel Bossert, 
was devoted entirely to life insurance. 
The four speakers: Jerome Siegel, Pru- 
dential; Edward Gunther, Connecticut 
Mutual; Carl Haas, Union Central, and 
Harry Heiblum, Guardian, spoke five 
minutes each after which the y answered 
questions, N. Lee Colin conducted the 
discussion and also answered some of 
the questions. 

Mr. Siegel, the first speaker, pointed 
out advantages a broker has over a life 
insurance agent. The broker, unlike the 
agent, does not have to sell himself 
from “scratch” to the prospect, Mr. Sie- 
vel said. After writing several lines for 
the prospect he has won his confidence. 

Mr. Gunther spoke on _ prospecting. 
He said that the development of pros- 
pects is second in importance to good 
selling. Find out the prospects’ needs 
and why they want insurance said Mr. 
Gunther. He also stressed the impor- 
tance of a planned interview, as he 1s 
of the belief that the performance never 
exceeds the plan. 

Mr. Haas, the next speaker, demon- 
strated on a black-board how a widow 


idle Firm iets 


President Lines Ins. 


Roosevelt & Sargent, Boston insur- 
ance firm, has acquired the protection 
and indemnity contract of the American 
President Lines. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is a director and her son 
James is a stockholder in Roosevelt & 
Sargent. John Sargent, president of the 
firm, says that this was a “very small 
contract formerly held by Johnson & 
Higgins” and that it would be credited 
to the account of a salesman, Edward 
M. Gallagher, Boston secretary to James 
Roosevelt. The steamship line was 
established in a reorganization of the 
Dollar Line. 


Oregon Agents Establish 


Surplus Line Association 


Oregon agents licensed to write busi- 
ness in companies not entered in Ore- 
gon, including London Lloyd’s, have 
formed an association known as the 
Surplus Line Association of Oregon, The 
objects of the association are as fol- 
lows: 

To cooperate with recognized organi- 
zations of admitted insurance carriers 
and insurance agents for the proper use 
of surplus line markets; to discourage 
and prevent violations of the Oregon law, 
regarding surp ‘lus line insurance; to en- 
courage fair dealing oy members 
and with the public and admitted insur- 
ance carriers. 

Officers of the association for 1940 in 
clude J. E. Finke of Swett & Crawford 
as chairman; Ferry Smith of Dooley & 
Co., vice-chairman; George Rodgers of 
Rodgers Insurance Agency, secretary- 
treasurer, and executive committee con- 
sisting of J. D. Hurley, John Banks and 
Hugh Lacey. 





be protected should he die. The chances 
of him dying rather than have a fire 
destroy his plant were 23 to 1, Mr. 
Haas said. He showed the loss to the 
widow of not only the business, but the 
home and personal savings, if creditors 
demanded payment at time of the death. 
He then presented a plan that would 
protect the widow for 3% of the amount 
involved, 

Mr. Heiblum spoke on mortgage in- 
surance. He said that the broker should 
not only cover a newly bought house 
on which there is a mortgage, with fire 
insurance protection, but the liquidation 
of the mortgage in case of the death 
of the owner. 

Following these talks, Mr. Colin 
opened the meeting to questions. One 
subject of interest asked by one of 
the members was in regard to savings 
bank life insurance, which was answered 
by Mr. Colin. He said that he did not 
feel savings banks will be active com- 
petitors of insurance companies. People 
must be sold the idea, not the technical 
policy. Mr. Colin believes that it is the 
broker’s fault if the life insurance needs 
of his clients are not discussed with 
him. 


New York Aauie rom n 
Membership Drive in March 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has completed arrange- 
ments for a membership campaign to be 
run from March 1 to April 1, it was 
announced in Buffalo by J. W. Rose, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Rose explained 
that this year’s campaign is being con- 
ducted as a compliment to R. M. L. 
Carson of Glens Falls, president, who 
has been doing an outstanding job for 
the association. 

The goal is 500 new members. Thom- 
as A. Sharp, executive vice-president of 
the association, is general chairman of 
the campaign. His committee consists 
of Richard Cary, Warren E. Day, H. H. 
Hatch and R. FE. Thompson, all pete 
vice- -presidents. 

“During the past two years, under the 
leadership of President Carson,” Mr. 
Rose declared, “a more friendly rela- 
tionship between companies and agents 
has been developed and the policy of 
conference and co-operation in the as- 
sociation has been strengthened to a 
greater extent than ever before. This is 
evidenced by the fact that hardly a week 
passes without a committee of our state 
association being called into a confer- 
ence with some bureau or company or- 
ganization committee or the Insurance 
Department regarding some insurance 
problem or policy.” 


JAMES RUSSELL OF ERIE DIES 

James Russell, secretary-treasurer of 
the Harper & Russell Co., insurance and 
real estate agency of Erie, Pa., died last 
week in a Cleveland hospital at the age 
of 68. He was a native of Baltimore, 
Md., but had been engaged in business 
in Erie since 1907. 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,500,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 


70 Pine Street, New York City 





EXCESS COVERAGE PLAN 
lowa Agents Stirred by Proposals to 
Assured to Cover Small Properties 
Under Dual System 

A relatively new type of competition, 
excess insurance over primary coverage, 
has created a rumpus in Iowa, with 
agents watching with interest the activi- 
ties of a so-called insurance advisor. 
The activities of this advisor who is not 
licensed to sell insurance in the state, 
has been under scrutiny largely because 
of his recommendations to an insured to 
purchase the excess coverage plan. 

The excess coverage plan is contrary 
to the Iowa insurance laws which under 
the standard Iowa fire policy includes 
a clause stating that if there is addi- 
tional insurance any loss must be pro- 
rated among the companies covering the 
insured. 

The advisor, who claims to have head- 
quarters at New York State, is alleged 
to have represented himself as a con- 
sultant and offers the insured a savings 
on his fire premiums. Although he claims 
to work on a salary, it is reported he 
gets a commission on what he saves the 
insured. 

In one of the cases under scrutiny, a 
wholesale fruit firm with buildings in 
seven or eight Iowa cities took out the 
excess coverage over 20% of the value 
of the buildings with one company and 
secured the first 20% coverage through 
local agents who had been writing the 
insurance for the firm. The local agents 
wrote the original coverage rather than 
lose the business they had been getting 
and in order to protect the insured in 
case the excess coverage had to be can- 
celled. 

Under the new plan, if a building is 
valued at $12,000 the advisor would get 
$3,000 insurance from the companies 
which had been covering the insured, 
and then take out the remaining 75% 
coverage with the second company of- 
fering excess coverage. In case of a fire, 
the first company would pay losses up to 
$3,000 while the second company would 
have to pay only loss over the $3,000. 


Reuben Samuels, Broker, Dies 


Reuben Samuels, New York insurance 
broker and president of the Samuels 
Agency, Inc., 1540 Broadway, died sud- 
denly last Friday at Miami Beach, Fla., 
where he was spending a vacation. He 
was 62 years of age and is survived by 
his widow and three married daughters. 
Funeral services were held Monday at 
Riverside Chapel in New York. Mr. 
Samuels had been engaged in insurance 
for thirty-five years. 








BOOST PROFIT INSTITUTE 

The Profit Motive Institute, Inc., is 
going ahead with increased momentum 
in southern California and insurance 
men and business men are taking it up 
rapidly. Monday, February 19, Presi- 
dent Harold G. McGee of the institute 
addressed a meeting of the Associated 
Agents committee in Beverly Hills. 

Last Wednesday Manager H. W. 
Holmes of the Insurance Exchange of 
Los Angeles addressed a meeting of 
agents in Santa Monica on the subject 
and at the same time Robert E. Battles, 
one of the directors of the Exchange, 
spoke before the South Bay Agents As- 
sociation at Redondo Beach. President 
McGee also addressed a joint meeting 
of Glendale and Burbank business and 
insurance men at the latter city on Feb- 
ruary 29 on the work of the institute. 





VA. QUALIFICATION BILLS 





Agents Must Be Actively Engaged in 
Insurance Beyond Handling Own 
Personal Coverage 
Sponsored by the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, an agency 
qualification bill has been introduced in 
the general assembly of that state. The 
measure offered in the house, known 
as H. B. 412, provides for the licensing 
of agents except life, title and ocean 
marine and requires that they shall be 
actively engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. This shall be taken to mean, the 
bill provides, that during or preceding 
the application for a license the agent 
shall have written or placed a total vol- 
ume of premiums on insurance for 
others greater than the total volume 
which the applicant shall have written 
or placed upon his own property or 
upon property or risk of his employer or 
both or upon the property or risk in 

connection with his employer. 

To put these réquirements into effect 
the bill would amend and re-enact Sec- 
tion 4235 of the Code of Virginia. It 
also provides for amendment and re- 
enactment of Section 4235-B of the 
Code of Virginia making the same quali- 
fication requirements applicable to solici- 
tors. The bill was before the insurance 
and banking committee of the house 
this week. As the Assembly will ad- 
journ March 10, the bill will have to be 
expedited to run the gauntlet of both 
branches of the body. 

Another bill sponsored by the asso- 
ciation and introduced the same day 
known as H. 411 would penalized 
licensed non-resident brokers for plac- 
ing business on Virginia property in non- 
admitted companies, subjecting them to 
a fine as well as suspension or revoca- 
tion of license. This measure was also 
before the insurance banking committee 
this week. 


Bill to Provide Written 
Tests for Kentucky Agents 


New applicants for license as insur- 
ance agents in Kentucky would be re- 
quired to take written examinations con- 
ducted by the State Director of Insur- 
ance, by the terms of a bill introduced 
in the Kentucky Senate by William R. 
Attkisson, Louisville. The measure has 
the indorsement of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. A _ fee 
of $5 would be charged each applicant. 
Passing grade would be 80% and those 
failing to pass would be permitted re- 
examination. Persons now licensed could 
not be required to take examinations un- 
less their licenses had not been renewed 
for three years. 


Will License Minors in N. C. 


Insurance Commissioner Dan C. Boney 
of North Carolina has announced that 
“since there seems to be some demand 
for the licensing of minors under certain 
circumstances in the future the Depart- 
ment will issue licenses to minors with 
the understanding that the company ap- 
plying for such license agrees to become 
responsible for his contractual relations 
with the company’s policyholders. The 
signature of the officer of the company 
applying for the license of the minor is 
the company’s acceptance of this obliga- 
tion and the company will be estopped 
from raising any issue with respect to a 
minor’s limited contractual powers.” 

For some years the Department has 
been rejecting applications for licenses 
for minors under twenty-one years of 
age. 
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This Is the Kind of Assortment 
Your Local A gent or Broker Could Show You 


Modern insurance policies . . . like 
men’s shirts . .. come in a wide variety 
of types. In insuring your home, for 
example, your local agent or broker 
can write your policies to cover not 
only fire but also damage from wind 
storms, falling airplanes, wild automo- 
biles and other hazards. 


To assure your getting the insurance cover- 
age that best meets your individual require- 
ments, the Aetna Fire Group sell their 
policies only through responsible local agents 
and brokers. 
. ~ e 

The expert knowledge of insurance 
that these representatives can place at 


your disposal . . . their familiarity with 
local conditions... and their ability to 
give you immediate assistance in event 
of loss, are all important elements in 
complete insurance protection. 

e ® * 
When your local agent or broker places 
your fire and casualty insurance with 
capital stock insurance companies, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing your 
policy is backed by both a paid-in capital 
and surplus, as additional security 
against financial hazards. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance .... CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


The 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JETNA FIRE GROUP 


TORONTO, CAN 
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\ prominent credit department official 
told me recently that an agent called_on 
him at the home office of his company 
and without many preliminaries called 
him all kinds of names. The latter, so 
he tells me, listened patiently for about 
ten minutes, then turned to the agent 
with a smile and said: “Now that we are 
better acquainted please tell me, did you 
send us your check for your past due 
balances?” The agent gasped for a mo- 
ment, as he had no come-back after that. 

« 2 


Man’s Treasure Hunt at Home 

We read in the columns of the daily 
press about treasure hunts. I do not 
have to have them in my home. My 
wife puts valuable objects away safe 
from burglars, and then forgets where 
she puts them. Trying to find them 
after awhile constitutes an exciting and 
worthwhile treasure hunt for me quite 
often, when my wife can’t seem to find 
the articles. 

* * * 
“Holidaze” an Apt Word 


Somewhere recently I saw a clever 


80% Arson Conviction 
Ratio For Ontario, Canada 


The annual report of Ontario Fire 
Marshal Scott reveals that the depart 
ment’s fight against arson is meeting 
with gratifying results. In 1939 forty- 
nine convictions for arson and allied fire 
crimes were obtained out of sixty crim 
inal cases brought to trial in the year 
This is a conviction ratio of 80.17%, and 
1939 was the second successive year in 
which convictions were registered against 
over 80% of the individuals charged. 


Eriksen President Of 
Insurance Club of Chicago 


Peter Eriksen, assistant manager of 
the Underwriters Service Association, 
was elected president of the Insurance 
Club of Chicago at the annual meeting 
last week. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
first vice-president, William H. Sieg- 
mund, Connecticut Mutual Life; second 
vice-president, Carlisle Durfee, New Cen 
tury Casualty; third vice-president, Har- 
old F. Hunter, Chicago Board of Under- 
writers; treasurer, Edwin Connelly, Chi 
cago Board of Underwriters; secretary, 
Robert C. Lutz, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine; librarian, Redmond Peters, Hart 
ford Steam Boiler. Directors, one year: 
R. E. Baker, Hartford A. & I., and Mrs. 
Phyliss Finley gang Edw. H. Wal- 
ters & Co.; two years: Gerald Urbanus, 
Hanover Fire, and R. J. Eastburn, Con 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co.; three years: William F. Kuffell, 
Phoenix Insurance Co., and Robert L. 
Moore, W. A. Alexander & Co. 


AUTO EXPERIENCE REQUESTED 

Member companies of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
have been requested to furnish detailed 
figures on their automobile experience 
for 1937-1939 inclusive, with divisions 
between finance and other business. 

VIRGINIA F. & M. DIRECTOR 

Charles Hill Jones of New York has 
been elected a director of the Virginia 
Fire & Marine. 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


| 


manufactured word, “Holidaze,” for “hol- 
idays,” aptly describing the state of mind 
of many during the annual Christmas 
rush. 

+ 

Field Work Tough in Northern N. Y. 

We who have traveled in New York 
State for years know the hardships of 
northern New York travel during this 
time of the year. None of us have es- 
caped the consequences of exposure to 
the severe climate in the way of grippe, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and worse, cold 
hotel rooms, blocked roads, blocked 
trains, actual freezing, etc. It was worse 
before the days of the automobile and 
good roads and warm cars. I remember 
having to travel in open sleighs or bug- 
gies twenty miles through the woods 
from Plattsburg in zero weather, or driv- 
ing many miles in freezing weather in 
open vehicles to inspect outside risks. 

I was out for nearly three weeks with 
the grippe and have just recovered. I 
caught my cold during the severe up- 
state weather a short while ago, when 
Watertown and that section had one of 
the severest snowstorms in years. 


Two Advanced by Central 


Union and American Union 

Thomas R. Fletcher has been elected 
secretary of the American Union and 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
Central Union, subsidiaries of the Scot- 
tish Union & National. He has been 
associated with the group since 1910. 
Mr. Fletcher entered insurance with the 
Queen and after joining the Scottish 
Union served in the Minnesota and IIli- 
nois fields. He was transferred to the 
home office in Hartford in May, 1921. 

Kenneth M. Vreeland has been named 
secretary of the Central Union. He 
joined the group in February, 1920, serv- 
ing as special agent in New Jersey and 
Connecticut. He was elected assistant 
secretary in 1929. 


GENERAL OF SEATTLE GAINS 

The General of America, with head- 
quarters in Seattle, reports assets of 
$15,972,448 on December 31, 1939. This 
compares with $14,823,000 a vear ago. 
Surplus to policyholders is $7,031,180, 
compared with $6,521,000 at the close of 
1938. The unearned premium reserve has 
gained $526,000 to $7,379,845 and premi- 
ums written in 1939 amounted to $7,543,- 
000, an increase of $370,000. Sixteen 
years ago, in 1923, the company reported 
assets, $1,466,000; premiums written, 
$340,000; surplus to policyholders — 
000, and unearned premiums $166,000 


GENERAL AGENTS’ DIRECTORY 

The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents, through Secretary- 
Treasurer Herbert Cobb Stebbins of 
Denver, has just issued the 1940 direc- 
tory of members. Each member general 
agency is listed under the name of each 
state in which it operates, with a list of 
the companies it represents in that state. 
Membership is located largely in South- 
ern and Western states. In New Eng- 
land and northeastern states there are 
only five members. They are McManus 
& Co. and Morley, Watson & Baldwin 
of Hartford; A. W. Marshall & Co. of 
Newark, N. J.; L. A. Burnett Co. of 
Pittsburgh, and Thompson Derr & Bro., 
Inc., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Six members 
of the association are located in Vir- 
ginia. 















North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


U. S. Branch 
150 William Street, New York 


Financial Statement 
December 31st, 1939 


ASSETS 


Cash in Offices and Banks $ 1,554,438.50 10.2 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes . 6,934,691.53 45.6 
State and Municipal Bonds 1,754,136.83 11.5 

tailroad, Public Utility and other Bonds 2,079,092.46 13.6 
Stocks (59% Preferred or Guaranteed) 1,878,717.00 123 
Interest Accrued on Investments 92,511.38 0.6 
Balance due from Agents, Brokers and 

other Insurance Companies in course 


of collection not over 90 days due 993,449.90 6.5 





% Total Admitted Assets $15,287,037.60 100.0 


(As required by the New York Insurance Department, investments are 
carried in assets at amortized values on amortizable bonds and at values 
promulgated by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
on all other bonds and on stocks.) 


LIABILITIES 


Losses in Process of Adjustment... 
Unearned Premiums on policies in force 
Federal and State Taxes and Sundry Items 512, 


$ 617,806.00 
6,562,175.77 
155.98 











Total Liabilities $7,692,137.75 
Statutory Deposit $ 400,000.00 
*% Net Surplus 7,194,899.85 
* SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 7,594,899.85 
$15,287,037.60 


*On the basis of December 31st, 1939 market quotations for 
all bonds and stocks owned, the total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $16,342,022.01, the Net Surplus to $8,249,884.26 
and the SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS to $8,649,884.26. 





All of the above-mentioned Assets are for the sole pro- 
tection of policyholders and creditors in the United States. 
Assets carried at $13,322,704 are deposited as follows: 


With the U. S. Trustee, Cash $ 684,211 
With the U. S. Trustee, securities valued at 11,973,464 
With State Officials, securities valued at___ 665,029 


More than 97'4% of ALL investments are in American 
bonds and stocks. 
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HOLC Bids 


(Continued from Page 1) 


says the agents have insisted that the 
corporation should recognize the funda- 
mental concept of insurance that mere 
multiple ownership of houses does not 
justify beneficial treatment in fire insur- 
ance rates. In other words there is no 
subscribing to any plan to undermine 
the rating system of this country. 

“In our work with the efficient and 
broad-visioned men on the executive 
committee of the Stock Company Asso- 
ciation, I have found the same deter- 
mination to protect unsullied these prin- 
ciples and practices so necessary for the 
stabilization and successful operation of 
this great insurance business,” says Mr. 
Bennett. 

No Violation of Rate Principles 


“Throughout the discussions and de- 
liberations in connection with the pro- 
posal to be filed by the SCA, there was 
never the slightest departure from the 
theory that the premium to be charged 
for any or all insurances written for 
the HOLC, should be the rate estab- 
lished by the rating authority, or bureau, 
or board having jurisdiction where these 
homes are located; and over and above 
this, that the whole transaction should 
be in accordance with any regulation of 
any Insurance Department in_ the 
premises. 

“The SCA proposal took form con- 
sistent with the established principle 
and practice that if any section of a 
subsequent agreement to be entered into, 
was found to be in conflict with any 
conditions of the standard policies or 
applicable statutes, such standard policy 
conditions or statutes should govern the 
construction and operation of the enter- 
prise so to be undertaken. 

“It is my opinion that if and when the 
SCA makes another insurance contract 
with the HOLC, it will have to be un- 
derstood and agreed that each and every 
part thereof will be contemplated to be 
in accordance with the insurance laws 
of the respective states; that if by in- 
advertence or misunderstanding of these 
laws, anything turns up in such a con- 
tract in violation of any law, the HOLC 
will not rely or attempt to rely on a 
theory sometimes expressed that the 
Federal Government is above the state 
and hence not amenable to state laws, 
but will instantly reconcile any such vio- 
lation or abrogate the offending section.” 

Michigan Bars Discriminatory Rates 

Commissioner John G. Emery of the 
Michigan Department sees no possibility 
for the HOLC to put into effect in 
Michigan any form of preferential insur- 
ance rates on properties it controls. The 
Commissioner said that the state’s fire 
rating law sets up a virtually impassable 
barrier and that the Department will 
“fight to the last ditch” any discrimina- 
tory set-up. The HOLC properties, he 
emphasized, are in no way different, on 
the average, from other residential risks 
as to actual hazard and to permit a 
lower rate for such properties would be 
to impose an unjustifiable handicap on 
the home buyer who has used other than 
governmental financing facilities or has 
paid cash for his domicile. 

Some mutual companies have ex- 
pressed their support of the idea of the 
HOLC allowing mortgagees to handle 
their own insurance. Under the HOLC 
procedure apparently the corporation in- 
tends to place the insurance not only 
on its own property but on practically 
all of those on which it holds mort- 
gages, at least to the extent of its own 
financial interest. 

Under the proposed HOLC plan it is 
expected that at best only a limited num- 
ber of companies will write the business 
and only agents of that company or com- 
panies will participate. Under the plan 
of the Stock Company Association, which 
was cancelled, a large number of com- 
panies and agents shared the business. 

Smrha Sees Federal Hazard 

Publicity given recently on Nebraska 
Insurance Commissioner Smrha’s view on 
the topic of HOLC insurance problems 


has added to the commissioner’s mail, 
some of the letters being critical of his 
suggestion that a special classification 
be set up for handling coverage on resi- 
dential properties where the ownership 
is lodged in large numbers in mortgage 
holding companies and corporations. 
Mr. Smrha says that none of them ap- 
pear to sense what he regards as a real 
danger to existing underwriters. He ex- 
plains that as HOLC loans run for fif- 
teen years and that in the due course of 
events all loans will be liquidated, it is 
almost inevitable that when the HOLC 
retires from the insurance picture, if 
meanwhile it sets up an insurance cor- 


poration of its own, the latter will 
emerge with all the business on its books 
and as a competitor of existing compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Smrha has been advised by the 
American Mutual Alliance that it favors 
writing HOLC coverage on an experi- 
ence rating basis, with refunds based on 
loss experience, after taking into account 
home office expenses, fees, taxes, com- 
missions, expense of maintaining a ser- 
vice office in Washington and a contin- 
gency setup, but has been unable to se- 
cure approval of most companies which 
have taken the position that they will 
not countenance discriminatory residen- 


tial rates. Instead it has submitted a 
proposal to charge approved regular 
rates with refunds in the form of such 
dividends on mutual policies as may be 
possible to pay, but putting HOLC poli- 
cies on the basis of other holders. It 
is insisting that HOLC clients be per- 
mitted to choose their own agents and 
companies. 





Isaac D. Griffith of Girard, a member 
of the board of trustees of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents, and 
Mrs. Griffith are on a motor trip in 
Florida. Before their return, they will 
visit Cuba. 








Bank Stocks . 


Real Estate 


Surplus .. 


Mie: 
CONDENSED STATEMENT ar 


Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . . . . 
Agents’ Balances not over Three Months Due. . . . . .« 
Cash Statutory Deposit, Australia. . . . . . »« «+ « « 
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LIABILITIES 


Certificates of Profits Ordered Redeemed . . . . ..- + 
Estimated Losses, less Reinsurance ..... +++ + 
Unearned Premium Reserve, less Reinsurance. . . . 
Reinsurances in Companies not authorized in New York . . 
Cash Dividends declared but not due .......-. 
Other Reserves and Liabilities . . . . ... 
Guaranty Fund . 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


Board of Trustees 


ATLANTIC 


Muda  NSURANCE Goypeny 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Figures below from report made to the New York State Insurance Department 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
United States Government Securities. . . . . $3,467,440.17 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds . . . 695,031.21 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds . ... . 414,011.61 
Railroad and Public Utility Stocks . . . . . 1,006,540.00 
ee ar oe le a oe me a ee 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks . . . . . 2,261,246.00 


$3,000,000.00 
7,111,898.02 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS ........ 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Com- 
pany’s total admitted assets would be increased to $16,769,257.64 and Surplus to $10,329,065.03. 
United States Government Bonds carried at $40,435.24 are deposited for purposes required by law. 


$ 9,488,518.99 
4,518,000.00 
1,872,272.08 
485,799.21 
3,166.25 
184,334.10 


$16,552,090.63 
—— 


$ 455,060.00 
2,648,070.00 
1,691,086.63 

772,686.54 
140,091.36 
733,198.08 


10,111,898.02 
$16,552,090.63 
—— 








THATCHER M. BROWN 
Brown Brothers Harriman « Co. 


CHARLES D. BRUYN 
President, The National Sugar 
Refining Co. of N. J. 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, Tbe Clark Thread Co. 


PERCY G. CRAIG 
Vice-President of the Company 


WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 
William Cruiksbank's Sons 


FREDERIC A. DALLETT 
FRANK D. DENTON 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps 
Dodge Corp. 


WILLIAM D. WINTER, President 


GEORGE DOUBLEDAY GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Chairman of Board, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


WILLIAM F. C. EWING 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Alexander Smith a Sons 
Carpet Company 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines Co 


& Co., Inc. 


GEORGE NICHOLS 
Minot, Hooper # Co. 


LIONEL J. NOAH 


JAMES NORRIS 
President, Norris Grain 
Company 


FRANK C. OVERTON 
President, Castle & 
Overton, Inc. 


WILLIAMSON PELL 
President, United States 
Trust Co. 

MAX J. H. ROSSBACH 


President, J. H. Rossbach 
& Bros., Inc. 


GEORGE S. KNAPP 
Paterson, Boardman a Knapp 


JOHN H. McFADDEN, JR. 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. 


CLARENCE G. MICHALIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
The Seamen's Bank for Savings 


J. A. BOGARDUS, Vice-President 


President, Deering, Milliken 


HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 
Satterlee a Canfield 


WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 


JOHN SLOANE 
Chairman, W. & J. Sloane 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, J. H. 
Winchester a Co., Inc. 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
President, Bank of New York 


WILLIAM B. WARNER 
President, McCall Corporation 

CHARLES T. WILSON 
President, Charles J. Wilson 
Company, Inc. 


CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


GLASS INSURANCE 
A LOYALTY GROUP REPLACEMENT 


Boarded up show windows 


have no sales promotion value! 


< a 
— a 


LOYALTY GROUP offers its agents and brokers 
the broad COMPREHENSIVE GLASS POLICY 
plus ability to effect replacements promptly 


backed by over sixty-five years experience. 





FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Notional-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Pittsburgh Underwriters e Keystone Underwriters The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





HOME OFFICE 


10 Pork Place FIRE-MARINE- haan SURETY 
Newark, New Jersey 
Foreign Department 
141 John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario N S U R A NCE 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Winter Sees Higher Marine Rates 
Justified Because of War Hazards 


Higher cargo and hull marine insur- 
ance rates appear justified, in the opinion 
of many underwriters in New York City, 
as a result of increased hazards result- 
ing from war activities on risks traveling 
through belligerent waters. Rates have 
been increased somewhat during the last 
few weeks but it is not generally con- 
sidered that present levels are adequate. 
In the offices of the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates is a list containing 
the names of many vessels which have 
sustained damage from war activities, but 
with the liability coming under marine 
and not war risk insurance policies. 
With ships traveling without lights in 
large convoys and with many navigation 


markers removed or darkened there has 





Surcharge Applied 
Secause of increased hazards asso- 
ciated with navigation in the war 
zones marine underwriters in New 
York on Monday announced imposi- 
tion of a wartime surcharge of 12% 
cents a $100 on marine insurance for 
general cargo moving in or out of the 
combat zone. For metals and precious 
stones the surcharge is 6% cents. 
This change in rates does not apply 
to American owned hulls as under the 
Neutrality Act such vessels are barred 
from travel in the danger zones. 











been a decided increase in collisions and 
stranding in the North Atlantic cargo 
trade. William D. Winter, president of 
the Atlantic Mutual and chairman of the 
board of managers of the American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, voiced 
the views of American underwriters when 
speaking last week before the Export 
Managers Club in New York. Referring 
to collisions resulting irom the close 
formations of convoys Mr. Winter said: 

“Several severe losses have already oc- 

curred from this hazard. The traveling 
of ships in areas where all aids to navi- 
gation have been removed, making navi- 
gation extremely hazardous. The striking 
of vessels with submerged objects as a 
result of war activities, namely, ships 
sunk by mines or torpedoes. As an 
example, the case of the Binnendijk and 
the Canada, two vessels that were sunk 
by enemy action within one week, may 
be cited. In the week following these 
sinkings, three vessels were sunk through 
collision with each of these wrecks. 
These are marine losses and the under- 
writers of the world are coming to 
realize that increased marine rates must 
be obtained to compensate for these 
unusual hazards. Already the London 
market has assessed a marine surcharge 
on all cargo risks in the active belligerent 
areas.” 
_ It is Mr. Winter’s view that private 
insurance facilities are perfectly ade- 
quate now to take care of all demands 
upon underwriters for war risk cover- 
age. It will not be necessary for the 
United States Government to establish 
a war risk insurance bureau, such as 
existed during the World War, unless 
such inflation occurs as will greatly in- 
crease. the value of cargoes shipped 
abroad, 

“It was assumed before the present 
war started that the facility of the com- 
mercial market would be inadequate to 
meet the needs of merchants,” he said. 
“Companion bills were introduced in the 


House to provide, among 
a marine war cargo 
reinsurance bureau to supplément the 
commercial market. While underwriters 
questioned the need of such additional 
facility, they offercd no objection to 
these proposals, as it has been our pri- 
mary aim to see that at all times an 
adequate cargo war insurance facility 
was available. 

“Now that the war has continued jor 
almost six months, it has been demon- 
strated that the commercial market is 
adequate. The need for such legislation 
appears to have passed and will not 
arise unless commodity values rise to a 
level that at present seems unlikely. 
We firmly believe that the exporters and 
importers would prefer to rely on their 
own underwriters and have their marine 
and war insurance with the same com- 
pany.” 


Senate and 


other things, for 


Free of Capture Clause 


Mr. Winter devoted considerable at- 
tention in his address to the seizure 
hazards and competitive rates offered by 
the war risk bureaus of foreign govern- 
ments. 

“The first step that the American War 
Risk Exchange had to take with respect 
to insuring clauses was to insert in all 
policies the Free of British Capture 
Clause, as no underwriter holds himself 
out to provide protection against inevita- 
ble losses, and with the British and 
French navies in control of the seas, 
to insure against British capture was 
impossible,” declared Mr. Winter. 

“Underwriters suffered serious 
at the beginning of the war on risks on 
German vessels written prior to the out- 
break of the war and which were not 
terminated when war broke out, as these 
vessels, apparently under orders from 
the German government, immediately 
took refuge in neutral ports. The un- 
derwriters might have taken the position 
that under the frustration clause and 
other clauses in the policies, they were 
not liable for the expenses that resulted 
from these interrupted voyages. The ex- 
change managers, however, after a full 
investigation resolved these doubts, and 
without admitting liability agreed to pay 
such forwarding expenses where the as- 
sured had suffered an actual loss, after 
considering market enhancement of the 
cargo. 

“Furthermore, a strict interpretation 
and application of the Free of British 
Capture Clause would have made the 
war insurance inoperative from and after 
the time of capture or seizure. This 
did not seem reasonable, as it did not 
afford protection to the assured against 
risks which the underwriters were will- 
ing to assume and felt that they could 
reasonably assume, namely, physical de- 
struction of the property by implements 
of war after capture by Britain or her 
allies. Accordingly the clause was 
broadened to make clear that liability 
did exist under certain conditions for 
hazards of this nature. 

“The original exclusion of Free of 
British capture related to Continental 
Europe and any country bordering on 
the Mediterranean or Black Seas, but a 
few weeks later was broadened to in- 
clude all of the world except the United 
States and its possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. After the pattern of 
the war had become defined, it seemed 
possible for underwriters to reinstate 
protection against British and allied cap- 
ture in certain geographical areas where 
this hazard, while a very real one, was 
less inevitable than with respect to ship- 
ments to the War Zone and Europe and 


losses 


Russia in general. Accordingly, pro- 
vision was made for insuring the risk of 
sritish and allied capture on imports 
from certain areas; and discussions with 
certain export groups have been had, al- 
though no definite action has been 
taken, in regard to raising the bars on 
certain export routes. 
Competitive Rates 

“One of the real problems that the 
Exchange has faced with respect to 
rates has been the competitive angle in- 
troduced by subsidized government war 
schemes. This is a natural development, 
as it is logical for governments to use 
their utmost endeavors in order to pro- 
tect their own commerce. However, 
from the beginning the American under- 
writers have taken the position that they 
could not compete in the subsidized gov- 
ernment field and were. quite content to 
have an assured, if he so elected, insure 
with government schemes. It has been 
interesting to note how many merchants 
have preferred to pay the higher rate in 
the commercial market and have their 
marine and war insurance with the same 
company. 

“Tt is also interesting to observe that 
at the outset of the war, when it was 
believed that aside from the new weapon 
in the air, the normal methods of war- 
fare would be adopted, the American 
rates were greatly modified on shipments 
by American flag vessels. These rates 
in some cases were lower than the sub- 
sidized rates of the government schemes 
on vessels of their own nationality, and 
in some instances these national rates 
were reduced to meet the competition of 
the American flag rates. When it was 
learned later on that Germany was not 
going to observe the rules of war and 
was placing unattached mines, which 
cannot recognize the national flags, the 
differential between American and neu- 
tral vessels of necessity had to be elimi- 
nated. 

“What underwriters feared at the out- 
break of the war were massed air at- 
tacks on vulnerable ports. That such at- 





MARKS 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


Neare, Gibbs & Co. of Cincinnati Holds 
Banquet Attended by Marine and 
Fire Company Executives 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of Neare, 
Gibbs & Co. of Cincinnati was celebrated 
with a banquet Wednesday, February 21, 


attended by a large group of company 
officials and fieldmen. George W. Neare, 
grandson and namesake of the agency 
founder, acted as toastmaster. Speakers 
were Richard H. Bancroft, assistant sec- 
retary of the St. Paul F. & M.: Thomas 
J. Goddard of Chubb & Son, vice-presi- 
dent Federal Fire; D. C. Bowersock, 
secretary Providence Washington, and 
Brian A. Thompson, member of the firm. 

The senior partner of the agency, 
Captain Bovd C. Taylor, has been ill 
for some time, but attended the ban- 
quet although not yet sufficiently re- 
covered to enable him to appear on the 
program. 

A surprise feature was an electrical 
transcription of a radio broadcast, pro- 
duced on a “March of Time” basis, pre- 
senting the epochal events in American 
history since the founding of the agency 
in 1865. It was put on by Mr. Neare 
and a local radio man. 

In addition to the speakers, the fol- 
lowing company representatives were 
present: M. W. Morron, secretary Aetna 
Fire; F. D. McBride, marine manager 
Fireman’s Fund in New York; Thomas 
R. Dew, agency manager United States 
Guarantee; S. D. Zeller, marine mana- 
ger Thames & Mersey; M. M. Higgins, 
assistant secretary Automobile of Hart- 
ford; F. W. Hoffrogge, vice-president 
New Amsterdam Casualty; R. W. Wet- 
zel, vice-president, Northern of New 
York; R. L. Mouk, secretary North 
British & Mercantile; Fred C. Birteaux, 
assistant secretary, Hanover; Walter 
Willar, Cincinnati manager, North Amer- 
ica; Gordon J. Burrer, Cincinnati mana- 
ger Travelers. Also present were a num- 
ber of fieldmen of the companies repre- 
sented in the agency. 





WILLIAM D. WINTER 


tacks have not yet taken place is no evi- 
dence that they will not take place, and 
this tremendous hazard still faces under- 
writers in the writing of war risk. Vari- 
ous reasons have been given for the lack 
of massed air activity on the part of 
Germany—lack of octane gas; that the 
planes can not go out in bad weather, 
and that it is not possible for massed 
attacks to be made due to the lack of 
cement runways at the German air bases 
and the muddy condition of the ground. 
Other reasons are advanced, but the fact 
still remains that, so far as known, Ger- 
many is strong in the air and these raids 
may yet come. It is therefore necessary 
for the underwriters at all times to keep 
this real hazard in mind in the forma- 
tion of their rates. 


Cargo Losses Are Heaviest 


“The suggestion has been made that 
underwriters in the making of their rates 
are not giving sufficient consideration to 
the statistics of the British government 
indicating that while the losses are se- 
vere, no mortal hurt has been done to 
maritime commerce. Based on percent- 
age of tonnage destroyed, this is true 
and indicates that at the moment Britain 
and her allies are winning the war at 
sea. But from a cargo underwriting 
point of view such statistics are very 
misleading. The real values in a tor- 
pedoed or mined cargo ship are not in 
the hull but in the cargo. Often the 
cargo is valued at ten times the hull and 
if gold or bullion forms part of the 
cargo, the value of the hull becomes a 
small part of the loss. True, the cargo 
premium is assessed on the cargo value, 
but the fact remains that the cargo un- 
derwriters are suffering the heavy losses 
and must provide adequate reserves for 
the losses that will almost inevitably 
come if the war continues. : 

“The Exchange managers, through 
their committees, have been ready and 
willing at all times to meet committees 
representing merchants, and it is grati- 
fying that such meetings have been held, 
with the result that a better understand- 
ing of the mutual problems that con- 
front the merchant and his underwriter 
has been had. Je believe that further 
conferences of this nature will be help- 
ful, and I wish to say, on behalf of the 
Exchange, that we are ready at all con- 
venient times to discuss the real prob- 
lems that exist between the importers 
and exporters and their underwriters.” 





MARINE BUYER’S TROUBLES 

Lowe Wiggers, manager of the insur- 
ance department of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., will be guest speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Cincinnati Casu- 
alty & Surety Association to be held on 
Tuesday, March 12. Mr. Wiggers, a 
member of the American Management 
Association and a director of the Insur- 
ance Buyers Association, will speak on 
“Marine Insurance Buyer's Troubles To- 
day.” 
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Mass. Court Approves 
Union Mutual’s Plan 


MASS. ACCIDENT REINSURANCE 


Maine Co. Takes Over Cancellable A. & 
H. Business; Non-Cancellable De- 
pends on Policyholders’ Attitude 


The Supreme Judicial Court, sitting in 
Boston, Mass., approved at the close of 
its all- day session February 23 a plan 
whereby the Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Me., is to take over the cancellable 
business of the Massachusetts Accident 
effective immediately. Under the plan 
the Union Mutual Life agreed to rein- 
sure and assume in full, with no loss to 
policyholders, all cancellable policies of 
the Massachusetts Accident. Further- 
more, the company has agreed to pay 
all claims heretofore incurred and now 
pending and to carry out all cancellable 
contracts in full. 

As to the non-cancellable business of 
the Massachusetts company, which has 
been the cause of delay in completing 
the reinsurance arrangement announced 
several weeks ago, the feeling is preva- 
lent that it may also be reinsured by 
Union Mutual Life unless too great a 
number of the non-can. policyholders 
dissent. Judge James Ronan has in- 
structed C. F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts insurance commissioner, who is 
receiver for the company, to advise these 
policyholders of a plan whereby a fund 
would be set aside and managed by the 
Union Mutual for their benefit. They 
have thirty days from February 23 tc 
approve or reject this plan. If rejected 
then the non-can, business will be liqui- 
dated. 

The Non-Can. Plan 

Briefly, the non-can. plan _ provides 
that Union Mutual will pay into the fund 
set up 45% of the unearned premium 
or about $46,000 plus 50% of the profits 
for all new business written on the can- 
cellable lines for five years as long as 
the business is renewed. If the non- 
can. business is liquidated, then the 
Union Mutual Life pays to the receiver 
$145,000 and takes over only the can- 
cellable business. 

Under the plan of reinsurance the non- 
cancellable business will be under re- 
duced benefits, which generally vary 
from 35 to 65% of the original indemnity. 


Union Mutual to Enter New Fields 


Expanding its operations, Union Mu- 
tual Life is now making arrangements 
to enter four new fields—Indiana, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the D. of C. Its 
A. & H. business will be conducted as a 
division of the company, headquarters 
being temporarily at 87 Kilby Street, 
Boston, under the direction of former 
officers of the Massachusetts Accident. 
They include Chester W. McNeill, newly 
elected vice-president of Union Mutual; 
V. R. Weston, claim department man- 
ager; W. L. McNeill, underwriting man- 
ager, and Clifton W. McNeill, superin- 
tendent of agencies. It is anticipated 
that these officers and their families, 
together with the majority of their per- 
sonnel, will move and take permanent 
residence in Portland in May. 

The taking over of the Massachusetts 
Accident by the Union Mutual Life 
brings together two of the oldest com- 
panies in their respective fields. The 
Massachusetts Accident is regarded as 
the country’s oldest company writing 
personal accident and health insurance 
exclusively. Operating nationally, it has 
over 40,000 policyholders. The Union 
Mutual, established in 1848, is one of the 
oldest life insurance companies. 

Wadleigh B. Drummond, Union Mu- 
tual’s board chairman, and R. E. Irish, 
its president, directed negotiations in the 
reinsurance deal for their company. 


Cook County Acq. Cost 
Council Is Organized 


39 COMPANIES IN MEMBERSHIP 
George Moloney ‘Selected as Its Chair- 
man at Chicago Meeting With 
Company Executives 


The newly organized Cook County Ac- 
quisition Cost Council is now awaiting 
the word “Go” from its membership to 
start its active career as the stabilizing 
factor in administering the revised cas- 
ualty and surety production cost rules. 
Its organization meeting was to have 
been held this week but was delayed be- 
cause of the illness of George Moloney, 
vice-president, Hartford Accident & ~ 
demnity, who last week was elected tem- 
porary chairman of the council. It is ex- 
pected that this meeting will take place 
next week and the organization there- 
after promptly completed. 

Serving on a nominating committee of 
which Mr. Moloney is chairman are John 
Pabst, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; Allan 
Wolff, Associated Agencies, representing 
the Zurich; Roy Tuchbreiter, Continen- 
tal Casualty; K. O. Saunders, Globe In- 
demnity; Freeman Read, Car & Gen- 
eral; William Osgood, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of N. A.; William Schilling, 
United States F. & G.; William Hans- 
mann, Fidelity & Deposit, and Fred 
Bristle, W. A. Alexander & Co., repre- 
senting Fidelity & Casualty. 

A Notable Get-Together 

The get-together February 19 in Chi- 

cago of local representatives (thirty-nine 
(Continued on Page 33) 


Gen’l Accident Issues 
Two All-Risk Policies 


BOTH BUSINESS AND FAMILY USE 


Cc hensive C cial Form In- 
cludes Contractual Liability; Family 
Policy Sold at Unit Premium 











The General Accident’s announcement 
this week of two new all-risk liability 
policies created keen interest in casualty 
circles. There has been a definite trend 
toward comprehensive insurance to meet 
the public demand and in recognition of 
it the General Accident now offers (1) a 
comprehensive bodily injury liability pol- 
icy for business risks and (2) family 
liability policy which embraces all la- 
bility risks to which the household is 
exposed, excepting automobile. 

The comprehensive policy, available 
immediately in most states, has an in- 
suring clause which includes contractual 
liability; also covers bodily injury, dis- 
ease, illness and death resulting there- 
from. This policy covers unknown haz- 
ards as well as the known exposure. It 
is rated on the basis of a questionnaire 
which gives complete information on the 
known hazards. 

The policy has four exclusions: work- 
men’s compensation exposure, operation 
of aircraft, operation of automobiles, and 
products liability coverage which is avail- 
able by endorsement. 

The family liability policy embraces all 
liability risks to which the household is 
exposed, excepting automobile, At a unit 
premium, residence liability, sports lia- 
bility and personal liability are covered. 
Employer's liability and dog liability are 
optional, 

A feature of this policy is the inclu- 
sion of father, mother and minor chil- 
dren as named insureds, providing what 
amounts to comprehensive coverage for 
the family. The General Accident re- 
ports that in their first few weeks on the 
market a favorable response has greeted 
these policies. 
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STORMY WEATHER tests the strength 


of every ship at sea. 


Agents and brokers who 


have taken passage with the General Accident 


know that its strength assures “Safe Arrival” 


for them and their policyholders. 


ENERAL ACCIDEN 


FIRE AND LIFE 
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Hartford A. & I. Has 
50 Meetings Under Way 


ENTIRE TERRITORY COVERED 








President Paul Rutherford Greets All 
Attendants and Tells Them of 
Objectives Sought 





This week the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity is holding fifty “Hartford 
Day” meetings from Portland, Me. to 
Portland, Ore., and from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Los Angeles. Advance re gistra- 
tions indicate that these meetings will 
be attended by over 2,800 of the com- 
pany’s agents. The home and branch 
office staffs are now in the field con- 
ducting these conferences which are con- 
cerned with all automobile and burglary 
insurance lines. Officers, department 
heads and underwriters are grouped in 
teams of three, consisting of a chair- 
man, an automobile expert and a_ bur- 
glary expert. 

Vice-President Jainsen will conduct 
meetings in Detroit and Cleveland; Vice- 
President Posey will handle three “one 
day stands” at Albany, Syracuse and 
Buffalo; Vice-President Heard at Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport, and other officers 
and managers at the other points. Ina 
message to the company’s agents attend- 
ing these meetings, Paul Rutherford, 
president of the company, said in part: 

“Hartford Agents, I greet you with a 
genuine warmth such as can be gener- 
ated only by a sincere feeling of friend- 
liness and an appreciation of your loy- 
alty to our company. The Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity started in busi- 
ness twenty-five years ago, at which 
time twenty-three stock casualty com- 
panies had already been in_ business 
twenty-three years and twenty-two addi- 
tional companies had been in_ business 
thirteen years. Nevertheless, the Hart- 
ford since 1935 has held third position 
from the standpoint of premium volume 
among 159 stock carriers. To what can 
this remarkable record be largely attrib- 
uted? The answer is, to the company’s 
outstanding agency organization. 


Complete Cooperation 


“We are proud of the fact that we 
are an agency company and are also 
proud of our fine agency organization. 
The problems of our agents are our 
problems and we treat them as such, 
using our best endeavors to find solu- 
tions satisfactory to both interests. Our 
business is highly competitive, technical 
and complicated, requiring unusual en- 
terprise, ability and experience. The 
value of these qualities is, however, much 
diminished unless there is complete co- 
operation between agent and company 
based upon a recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the conditions confronting each 
other. On behalf of the entire staff of 
the Hartford I pledge you this coopera- 
tion. 

“We are also mindful of the fact that 
it is incumbent upon us to place at the 
disposal of our agents the very best 
facilities for the securing and handling 
of business. This means, among other 
things, that we should provide opportuni- 
ties for our agents to increase their 
knowledge of the various lines of in- 
surance that we write. That is why we 
have sponsored these Hartford Days 
which will be held three times during 
the year 1940. 

“You have come to this first meeting 
at considerable sacrifice and this is a 
tribute to your ambition and desire to 
learn more about the business in which 
you are engaged. We are highly appre- 
ciative of your interest and hope to make 
the day thoroughly worthwhile for you. 

A second series of Hartford Day meet- 
ings will be held during the week of 
May 13 to discuss liability lines and per- 
sonal accident insurance, and during the 
week of September 9 to discuss fidelity 
and surety bonds. 





AETNA C. & S. NEWARK RALLY 
The Newark branch office of Aetna 
Casualty & Surety will hold an all-day 
conference for its agents March 5 at 
the Essex House. 
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Travelers Strikes Again at 
Automobile Traffic Problem 


As if the Travelers’ annual compendi- 
um of facts concerning traffic dangers 
was not enough in itself to arrest atten- 
tion, Harry Barsantee, supervisor of the 
company’s News Bureau, has this year 
given an old stage attraction slogan new 
life by calling the 1939 safety booklet 
“Smash Hits of the Year.” His intro- 
duction is headed “The Crash Parade.” 
Like the nine similar Travelers publica- 
tions that have preceded “Smash Hits,” 
the current number records pictorially 
and graphically the facts about accidents 
in which 32,100 persons were killed and 
almost 1,250,000 others were injured last 
year. 

Mr. Barsantee likens the motor vehicle 
using multitude to the millions of bats 
that each night emerge from the Carls- 
bad Caverns in New Mexico and cross 
the Rio Grande to feed, returning to the 
caverns each morning. The point of this 
is that not all the bats ever get back; 
some of them are always devoured by 
other preying birds or animals. So it 
is with humans; all go forth each day 
but always some fail to ooroedl to their 
homes alive. 

Facts Not Known Generally 

Among the striking facts revealed 
about the 1939 auto accident record in 
“Smash Hits” is that exceeding the speed 
limit was responsible for 36.5% of fatali- 
ties and 22.5% of injuries in 1939. Near- 
ly 40% of all traffic accident victims 
were pedestrians. Almost 87% of fatal 
accidents occurred in clear weather and 
almost 80% when the road surface was 
dry. 

More than 93% of drivers involved in 
fatal accidents were male and less than 
7% female. More persons were killed 
on Sunday than on any other day, while 
the heaviest injury toll came on Satur- 
day. Wednesday was the safest day for 
travel. Between 7 p.m. and 8 p.m. was 
the most dangerous hour. The motor 
vehicle death rate, based on mileage, is 
at least three times as high by night as 
by day. 

Results of Haste 

Non-fatal injuries increased by 64,600 
over 1938. Horse drawn vehicles caused 
140 deaths. Two out of three automobile 
accidents involved mistakes by drivers. 
Nine of every ten accidents for which 
the driver is to blame result from undue 
haste. Of the pedestrian the book says: 
“He has been walking into trouble for 
these many years and our problem is to 
extricate him without the use of an am- 
bulance if we can find the means to do 
so.” 

Typical Accident Victim 

The type of individual who became 
an accident victim in 1939 is described 
as a pedestrian, over forty years old, 
having the usual worries, probably had 
had a drink or two, had never learned 
to drive a car and his walking habits 
were formed years ago. He was wearing 
dark clothing. 

Because the pedestrian has become a 
major problem in connection with traffic 
accidents “Smash Hits” gives more than 
usual space to that group. A decalogue 
of safety for pedestrians is one of the 
features. While a man takes one step 
and advances one yard, an automobile 
going thirty miles an hour advances nine 
yards. The danger of wearing dark 
clothing at night is emphasized. 

List of Tabulations 

The Travelers will distribute 2,500,000 
copies of “Smash Hits.” Single copies 
or quantities are available through the 
company or any of its representatives. 
Some of the tabulations deal with: 

Types of accidents resulting in deaths and 
imjuries; actions of drivers; actions of pedes- 
trians; persons killed, by age groups; persons 
mjured, by age groups; condition of motor 
vehicles involved in fatal or non-fatal acci- 
dents; age groups of drivers involved in ac- 





Smash Hit: Defined 


In a clever play on words Editor Bar- 
santee gives this definition of two types 
of “smash hits”: On Broadway—bright 
lights, comedy, laughter, flowers. On the 
Highway—flash lights, tragedy, tears and 
flowers, He urges: Let’s view our 
smash hits on the stage and not on the 
highway. 








cidents; operating experience of drivers; weath- 
er conditions; road conditions; sex of drivers; 
direction of travel; road location of accidents; 
hours and days of occurrence; day and night 
travel. 


Quiz For Drivers 


The Travelers believes in a competent- 
ly administered motor vehicle inspection 
law. Calling all quiz fans, the booklet 
says: “Maybe you know all there is to 
know about safe driving. But then again 
maybe you only think you know. A 
good way to find out is to take the Trav- 
elers Quiz. The quiz contains sixteen 
pages with the questions in the first 
half and the answers sealed in the back. 
Single copies or quantities may be ob- 
tained free from any Travelers repre- 
sentative or by writing direct to the 
home office in Hartford, Conn.” 





Cook County | Council 
(Continued from Page 32) 


companies in all) with the sub-commit- 
tee of the chief executives’ special com- 
mittee was a notable gathering, marked 
by a willingness generally in evidence 
to give the revised acquisition cost rules 
a fair trial. W. FE. McKell, American 
Surety, chairman of the sub-committee, 
acted as chairman. He was accompan- 
ied by M. J. O’Brien, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty; Benjamin Rush, Jr., Indemnity 
Co. of N. A.; Garland Moore, United 
States F. & G, and E. J. Schofield, 
chairman of the two conferences. Also 
by George E. Turner, who is the local 
administrator in Chicago. 

Background facts in the situation lead- 
ing up to this gathering are as follows: 

“Following a conference held in New 
York and attended by a group of Chi- 
cago representatives, the Acquisition 
Cost Conference held a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 9 and adopted as part of the Chi- 
cago or Cook County rules the recom- 
mendations as they had been presented 
by the visiting Chicago representatives 
and also provided that the committee of 
chief executives of the Conferences 
should arrange for a visit to Chicago for 
the purpose of setting up the necessary 
organization requirements in order that 
the local representatives at Chicago 
might have the means to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Conferences and 
also assume, as the Conference had pro- 
vided, the administration by local rep- 
resentatives of some important phases 
of the rules. This administration pri- 
marily provided for action on applica- 
tions for relief which might be made un- 
der the new section of the rules which 
had been added.” 

The decision to organize a Cook Coun- 
ty Acquisition Cost Council was made 
at the Chicago meeting and it was voted 
that its membership would consist of 
principal representatives at Chicago of 
company members of the Conferences. 
Thus, in a very definite sense, the suc- 
cess or failure of the Cook County rules 
will depend upon this local body. When 
the council’s organization is completed 
the way will then be clear to put the 
rules into operation. Support of them, 


which has already been indicated, pro- 
vides the basis for the belief that “reg- 
ulation of production costs in Cook 
County seems to be assured.” 
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Edward King Calls Insurance 
A Manifestation of Democracy 


The notable address by Edward King, 
secretary-treasurer, Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, on “The Place of Insurance in a 
Democracy,” was a feature of the open- 
ing day’s program (February 29) of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference gath- 
cring in New York Mr. King, the 
luncheon guest speaker, took his listen- 
ers back to the year 594 B. C. when 
Solon, the law-giver, and Servius Tullius, 
Roman king, took the first practical steps 
toward democracy. Tracing the ups and 
downs of democracies through the years 
the speaker provided a useful and defi- 
nitely helpful array of background facts 
He was emphatic in his view that of the 
two types of government—popular and 
despotic—the latter rule has been a sig- 
nal and universal failure in consideration 
of the good of the greatest number of 
people. In the same consideration, dem- 
ocratic (popular) government, especially 
in modern times, has been a salient suc- 
cess. Mr. King called it “the only form 
of government yet devised which is not 
reactionary.” 

Insurance fitted appropriately into Mr, 
King’s picture when he said that the 
“widespread distribution of insurance 
protection is a manifestation of democ- 
racy.” He pointed out that private en- 
terprise in insurance has met with pro- 
digious success among free men. He 
stressed: “With over half the popula- 
tion of the United States protected by 
life insurance and little cross-roads 





EDWARD KING 


stores and dwellings protected by fire 
insurance, all for premiums which the 
man of modest income can meet with 
ease, we have another potent display of 
the efficiency of individual endeavor 
Without the urgings toward individual 
gain, this would not have come to pass.” 





RATE VIOLATIONS CHARGED 


New York Department Acts Against 
Century Indemnity; General Com- 
pany Inquiry Hinted 

Superintendent of Insurance Pink of 
New York has announced that he ap- 
proved the decision of Deputy Superin- 
tendent Edward McLoughlin finding the 
Century Indemnity guilty of numerous 
wilful violations of the rating provisions 
of the insurance law with regard to cas- 
ualty insurance and the rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed in the manuals. Mr. 
McLoughlin’s decision was made after 
extensive hearings. He recommended 
that a fine of $15,000 be imposed upon 
the company and that the entire matter 
be referred to the attorney general to 
proceed with a civil suit for the collec- 
tion of such fine and penalty. Mr. Pink 
said: 

3y far the most flagrant case de- 
veloped in connection with the examina- 
tion of the Century Indemnity is a com- 
pensation matter involving Longchamps 
Restaurants. This substantial violation 
of the compensation law indicates the 
necessity for a more extended inquiry 
into the underwriting practices of the 
companies engaged in the compensation 
business.” The Superintendent believes 
that the companies as a whole will co- 
operate in such an inquiry as the ma- 
jority of them want the business con- 
ducted on a proper basis.” 


John K. Stone Assistant To 
L. A. Menegay in Peerless 


John K. Stone joined the Peerless 
Casualty a few days ago as assistant to 
Vice-President Lester A. Menegay who 
is in charge of the company’s excess 
casualty cover and reinsurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Stone resigned as assistant 
secretary of the Excess Insurance Co. 
of America to take his new post. He 
had seen twelve years’ service with that 
company, having started shortly after 
its organization and learned the casualty 
reinsurance business from the bottom 
up. Before his appointment in 1936 as 
assistant secretary Mr. Stone had ac- 
quired experience in claims, underwrit- 
ing and production departments. 





Internat’! Claim Ass’n to 


Meet in Colorado in Sept. 
The ‘Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, has been chosen by the Inter- 
national Claim Association for its 1940 
annual meeting place next September 9 
to 11. In making this announcement 
Louis L. Graham, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, secretary of the asociation, points 
out that this is the first time in som 
years that the annual convention has 
been held in Colorado or vicinity 
Committees to assist in making 
meeting an outstanding one are now be 
ing appointed by President Daniel J 
Reidy, Guardian Life. The International 
Claim’s membership now includes 157 of 
the leading life and casualty companies. 
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Applying Modern Marketing Methods 
To Casualty-Surety Production 


By Averell Broughton, President, 
Averell Broughton Advertising Agency, New York 


In talking with an executive in the 


casualty field a 
marked that too much casualty and sure- 


short time ago I re 


ty advertising was divorced from pro- 
duction realities 

We had been talking about the ways 
of getting the most value for the adver- 


tisinge dollar and I had pointed out that 


much casualty and surety advertising 
money seemed to be spent without a 
definite plan. True, the individual com- 
pany amounts were small as compared 
with business of similar size in other 
fields but very few people in the in- 
dustry seemed to grasp the possibility 
of showing definite results for publica- 
tion advertising and still fewer geared 


such publication advertising to the work 
of the production department. In fact, 
1 could point to a number of instances 
in which advertising and production de- 
partments functioned separately as 
underwriting and purchasing, as though 
they dealt with entirely unrelated prob- 
lems. 

Well,” said he, “what’s your answer ?” 

An Objective and How to Reach It 

I gave him a comprehensive answer 
which I will endeavor to boil down to 
its essentials to save both your time and 
patience. To begin with I said: 

“There is no advertising and produc- 
tion formula that will apply to your 
problem and all other problems. Ameri- 
can business is too complicated for that, 


as 


but I do think we can agree on an ob- 
jective and then point out ways and 
means of obtaining that objective. To 


begin with, advertising and production 
must be considered as team-mates work- 
ing to increase good will and business 
for the company among agents, brokers 
and public. Your advertising man must 
know production and your production 
man must understand advertising. Both 
efforts should be under the direction of 
a senior executive, either yourself 
head of the company or the agency vice- 
president close to yourself. 

“The advertising man, because he is 
in touch with advertising and market 
activities through his advertising con- 
tacts, his trade associations and his read- 
ing as well as, perhaps, his experience, 
can bring to your production manager 
a general public relations plan which is 
understood and approved by every ex- 
ecutive of your company. And he should 
also bring a specific knowledge of the 
close harmony that has been developed 
between advertising and marketing op- 
erations in the great American mass 
productive industries. 

“For example, in Detroit, General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler and Ford each operate a 
highly synchronized public relations mar- 
keting and advertising program in which 
advertising is a tool to be directed and 
controlled in accordance with company 
policy and problems. The amounts in- 
volved in adequate national advertising 
are so large that they have forced the 
best brains in the automotive business 
to cencentrate upon their most effective 
use. We can learn a great deal by the 
intelligent study of aioe phases of pres- 
ent day automotive marketing which are 
applicable to the problems of casualty 
and surety advertising and production 
Even a twenty or thirty thousand dollar 
budget can gain in effectiveness through 
better direction and more effective 


as 


co- 


operation with marketing (production) 
effort. 
Specific Examples 
“T have no desire to be general and | 


could quote specific examples of useful 
activity by the dozen if space permitted. 
One, for example: careful study of sea- 


sonal and regional fluctuations, carefully 
timed dealer support material, 


effective 


announcement of 
distinction between dealer and consumer 
material. 


good 
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new models, careful 


These are all characteristic of 


automotive advertising and mer- 
chandising. 
“Or, consider the tremendous food 


field where 


advertising money runs into 


the many millions. Again the amounts 
involved force careful study of the most 
effective ways and means. Competition 
among products (policies) reflected in 
— —_ 


oe 








national sales totals makes _ slovenly 
methods apparent in the results. Varia- 
tions in regional demand and seasonal 
fluctuations call for careful timing and 
planning.” 

I do not want to imply that I sat down 
and gave an hour long lecture. This is 
a discussion which I am trying to brief 
here, interspersed with many direct and 
sensible questions by Mr. Executive. 1 
can sum up his final remark. 

Modern Merchandising Methods the 

Answer 

“Well,” said he, “as I understand your 

point, American business has made a tre- 


mendous investment in marketing and 
merchandising methods —in short, 
planned production—which you feel we, 


casualty and surety business, are 
not utilizing to the fullest advantage. 
But do you think that our advertising 
men and production men dealing with 
much smaller amounts in a very differ- 
ent field can successfully apply these 
methods and this knowledge. Can we 
afford the money?” 

“The answer to that,” I said, “is easy. 
You can’t afford not to do it. I can 
point to half a dozen companies, stock 
and especially non-stock, which are ap- 
plying modern merchandising  intelli- 
gence to new business and competitive 
problems. They are making progress 
while other companies of equal strength 
and capacity for growth and service are 
stationary. But don’t think that such 
knowledge can be purchased in a neat 
little package from some marketing ex- 
pert with a formula. What is needed is 
an intelligent advertising counsellor in 
touch with the latest in American busi- 
ness strategy. He can give close 
operation and hard work on your prob- 
lem plus the effort of your advertising 
manager in cooperation with your pro- 
duction manager. You must back up 
the effort with understanding and sup- 
port. It will, probably, be necessary for 
you to explain the idea to your board of 
directors, but you will be surprised to 
find how many of these men are using 
methods in their own business which 
they will applaud and recognize when 


in the 


co- 
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you suggest applying them to insurance. 
Another word: you will probably find it 
desirable to pay your advertising coun- 
sellor a fee because the larger part of 
his work will be in a field in which there 
will be no icing wom revenue to him 
from advertising, but if a few thousand 
dollars will multiply the efficiency of 
your advertising and production efforts 
ten fold—and it can in many cases— 
there is no better investment. 

“The most heartening aspect of this 
type of effort is immediate and intelli- 
gent recognition it gets from agent and 
broker, who begin to feel, perh ups for 
the first time, the real power of the 
company’s selling effort in support of 
their own efforts.’ 9 


‘All right,” said Mr. Executive, “but 
where can | get that kind of marketing 


knowledge and advertising counsel com- 
bined with knowledge of the insurance 
field ?” 

“The answer to that is that it is scarce 
but it does exist, and once a real recog- 
nition of its value is shown more able 
advertising and public relations men will 
he induced to turn to the insurance field. 
Unfortunately, it does take several years 
to understand and speak the language 
of insurance effectively to the agent and 
translate it forcefully into the language 
the public understands.” 


NICHOLLS MADE SECRETARY 
Advanced by Fidelity & Casualty; Con- 
tinues in Production and Un- 
derwriting Field 

Robert H. Nicholls has been elected 
of the Fidelity & Casualty 
with which company he has been con- 
nected since 1932. His first post was as 
assistant resident manager of the met- 
ropolitan New York office, concentrat- 
ing on production and underwriting of 
casualty lines. In 1939 he was made 
resident manager of that department, 
succeeding the late H. V. Upington. 

As secretary Mr. Nicholls will be 
charge of production and underwriting 
in metropolitan New York territory. 
Prior to his association with the F. & C. 
he was with the Compensation Rating 
Board of New York for two years and 
with the United States F. & G. for nine 
years. 


secretary 


F. A. HEATH’S NEW POST 





Joins Continental Casualty Cos. as As- 
sistant to Executive V. P. Tuch- 
breiter; His Background 

Forrest A. Heath, formerly supervisor, 
Group insurance division, Metropolitan 
Life at Detroit, has been appointed as- 
sistant to Executive Vice-President Roy 
Tuchbreiter of the Continental Casualty 
and Continental Assurance. Prior to 
his association in the Group department 
of the Metropolitan Mr. Heath was su- 
perintendent of agents of the Kenneth 
Watkins Corp., one-time general agent 
of the General Accident for the state 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Tuchbreiter is the head of the 
agency operations of both the life and 
casualty companies in the Continental 
Group, and Mr. Heath’s title will be 
assistant to the vice-president. 


ILLINOIS TRUCK ACT 


Measure Effective Mar March 1 Features In- 
surance, Cargo Coverage, Bonds 
For Line Haul 
The new Illinois Motor Truck Act will 
feature financial responsibility of own- 
ers and operators. It becomes effective 
March 1. Three principal requirements 
of the a are: (1) Insurance on each 
licensed commercial vehicle of $5,000 for 
death or injury to one person, $10,000 
for more than one person and $5,000 
property damage; (2) cargo insurance 
for line —_ local and specialized car- 
riers; (3) C.O.D. bonds for line haul, 

local or specialized carriers. 

Applications for exemptions from com- 
pulsory insurance must be accompanied 
by proof of independent financial re- 
sponsibility sufficient to meet the above 
named requirements. 
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ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED 
COMPANIES OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, President 





Financial Condition as of December 31, 1939 





90th Annual Statement 
Etna Life Insurance Company 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in banks................ $ 21,713,977.81 
Real estate (including Home Office Building).. 34,834,006.74 





RI > Soe ne Ps ne 81 ,518,018.29 
eT oe 442 318,615.41 
Loans secured by policies of this Company... 67,339,749.74 
Premiums due and deferred................ 16, 166,484.26 
Interest and rents due and accrued and other 
I iaiete a ws 0:4 05 cus tcaeipee ainuelaivie 7,014,806. 11 
Total admitted assets............. $670,905 658.36 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve under policy contracts and unearned 
NI oo ois.c's eas wn crcadeness $582 ,926,447.78 
Reserve for claims awaiting proof and not yet 
eo sd naacaek ores aieaanmiemia 12,377, 266.74 
Reserve for liability and workmen’s compen- 
MIN oii s« 50's, c sia tigie anew Sinae'e 7,750,080 .04 


Reserve for dividends payable to policyholders 6,925, 166.62 
Premiums paid in advance and other liabilities 








OS EEE Pe 6,500 ,069 . 37 
Reserve for taxes not yet due.............. 3,666 , 263.81 
Miscellaneous liabilities.................... 2,904 ,961 .68 
RIE INI... ci cccicwcvcncoeceess 11,600,000 .00 
NS haat cs s b.cclnw Peds oe ee aren $634 ,050, 256.04 
Surplus to policyholders: 

OS ESS Se $15 ,000 ,000 .00 

RN eee 21,855 402.32 

—————_ 36, 855, 402.32 
LE ao o-s0h ndkew an mnnewhgen $670 ,905 ,658 . 36 
a 





30th Annual Statement 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks................ $ 692,298.47 
eS errr errr errr 4,850, 406.78 
EOI Ee COLES Oe 307 ,636.57 
Interest Gise atid QCCTUEM ... 6 ccc ccc ce cccees 25,034.58 
I oo cc gl Ante tts Wad binve ncn 19,202.21 
Total admitted assets............. $5,894,578.61 
LIABILITIES 
Unearned premium reserve................. $2, 198,240.30 
SN SS ara os. 5:5. cae sewn as ean 5206 153,293.46 
I ag ro as pi ssa eng ol einn acer 91,501.95 
Miscellaneous liabilities.................... 56,265.70 
CIID ip. cass So ceneeevena 250,000.00 
i II, Be a dn eens kecnnnvadews $2,749,301 .41 
Surplus to policyholders: 
> SE ero $1,000, 000.00 
DES cccnresegene 2,145,277.20 
—_—___—_ 3,145,277.20 
ONS. 6h tes Cae Sa ee $5,894, 578.61 


33rd Annual Statement 
The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks................ $ 3,375,818.42 
ES TIE EE > eh en ives ole 987 , 401.74 
PINS Solids) caste rdiiencane¢ 280 ,051.34 
PEN Rae a hae a alae 54,243,218.97 


Premiums in course of collection. ........... 
Interest and rents due and accrue.!......... 
IIS ows nice sb vc kvrucbwery err vewcs 371,357.40 


Total admitted assets............. $66,693,044.43 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned premium reserve................. $17,820,380.24 
CIE gn ool Ce cvcave seer eee 21,268,811.80 
en So ee 1,002 ,056.70 
RIE ea ae Sc oi Oral Sa 1,677 , 803.67 
Miscellaneous liabilities. .............00200. 2,721 ,335.11 
ae 2,000 ,000 .00 
I fo 5. puigesa's babe vies enon ab $46 , 490, 387.52 
Surplus to policyholders: 

ER eae $ 3,000,000.00 

DE oo ic0-0 9 ab seen 17, 202,656.91 
—————-__ 20,202, 656.91 
ak oe chica od ote area wu $66 ,693 ,044.43 

®& 





27th Annual Statement 
The Automobile Insurance Company 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks................ $ 2,980,571.81 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure......... 69,912.74 
IIIS asso Ce uwseces ebeeeed eis 38,947.51 
IN oo 55o 50's aale'e anew nd Sieo 4 21, 902,309.14 
PIII, Fcc aw snisiees s celved sen 2,261,119.17 
Interest and rents due and accrued......... 88,102.92 
SIs apiece oe ache sSb FAS kore 109,612.02 
Total admitted assets. ............ $27, 450,575.31 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned premium reserve................+ $9 618,590.55 
oe NS SER ee errr 1,927,701.80 
I ee oo aah ad knead sess 486,568.21 
Miscellaneous liabilities..................+. 550,427.30 
CE IEW. onc isoeeciet bea sesenscs 1,250,000.00 
Stas oxnwnanuen ce naee wens $13 , 833,287.86 

Surplus to policyholders: 

sepa Raise aaa s one $5 ,000 ,000 .00 
NG tate sora tates cratic 8,617 ,287.45 

——————_ 13, 617,287.45 
ME iiak vickis ah Gib kt dem kor arenes $27 , 450,575.31 


*Bonds not in default are carried at amortized values; bonds in default and stocks are carried at market values except stocks of affiliated 
companies which are carried at their own book value. 





Paid To Or For Policyholders Since Organization..............200eeeee0 
Total Premium Income — All Companies — 1939.............0eeeeeeeee 
ne ee TN ey Peer Ae 
Increase In Life Insurance Im Force........ccccccccccccccsccssccccccecs 


$1,860,378,820.01 
157,393,839.03 
4,143,323,480.00 
158,970,467.00 
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Brokers Given Insight to Wide 
Field for Open Stock Burglary 


Burglary insurance was dealt with in 
much detail by J]. A. Magovern, super- 
intendent burglary department, Royal- 


Eagle Indemnity group, in an address to 
The Dumb Bells, a broker organization 
in New York that meets once a month. 
He was assisted in preparation of the 
talk by R. E. Citroen of the same com- 
pany. Specifically the address was on 
mercantile open stock insurance, which 
was held to have real possibilities for 
the producer. On this point he said: 

“The field for development of this 
class is practically unlimited. Prospects 
are everywhere. Every merchant, manu- 
facturer and other business concern is 
a prospect for open burglary insurance. 
There is plenty of business untouched 
waiting for someone to come along with 
a convincing sales story. This is clearly 
indicated by the diversity of businesses 
our representatives have written. It 
has been our experience that the open 
stock producer writing a sizeable volume 


of this class of business specializes to 
a large extent in some particular line, 
such as textiles or the clothing trades 


Eventually he builds up a volume among 
the trade through associating in a busi- 
ness, fraternal or social way with his 
customers, and also from contacts 
through personal recommendations, one 
to the other.” 

Mr. Magovern pre sented the meaning 
of “burglary” and “forcible entry” as 
used in the policy and noted that there 
must be visible marks of such entry. 
Condition or assumption that entry was 
gained through an unlocked window or 
by picking a lock does not bring the 
alleged within the policy coverage. 
In breaking into a place some damage 
is caused. An important part of the 
open stock policy is reimbursement for 
such damage. 

Coinsurance 

The policy contains certain exclusions 
and it was recommended that the broker 
explain at least the most important ones 
to the assured at the time of selling the 
insurance. The policy requires that in- 
surance be equal to 40% of the total 
value but what is called “coinsurance 
limit” is then used as being a set amount 
at which coinsurance ceases to apply, 


loss 


regardless of value. That 40% applies 
in the lowest rated territory. 
On the subject of inspections Mr. 


Magovern said that an inspector should 
approach an applicant with the basic 
idea that his visit is a service one; not 
to criticize the existing conditions or to 
look for something to criticize, but rather 
to verify that conditions are satisfactory 
and to offer helpful suggestions. 
Underwriting 


is underwritten con- 
feature of this talk. 
details: “The 
condition of 


How this policy 
stituted a major 
Here are some of the 
physical hazard, general 
stock, system of accounts, type of mer- 
chandise involved. Has the assured lost 
property through other sources? If so, 
is he capable of filing fictitious claims to 
recoup past losses? (Low prices and the 
slowing up of trade tend to invite bogus 
claims.) History as to bankruptcy and 
financial condition of the assured at the 
time of assuming the risk should be 
ascertained. 

“Each risk must be considered with a 
thorough understanding of the hazard 
of the classification of the merchandise 
and the loss frequency of the community 


in which it is situated Avain, there 
are classifications that are of equal 
hazard no matter where located and 


| would mention whole- 
sale ciwarette stocks, and hat bodies, 
which have such a ready market that 
regardless of locality they may well be 


in this category 


considered as one of the more hazardous 
stocks for open stock burglary insur- 
ance. Changing market or merchandis- 
ing conditions also affect the risk, many 
of which cannot be anticipated or 
visualized.” 

Protection 

Mr. Magovern said that “naturally the 
undewriter considers the protection in- 
dicated by the inspector’s report in its 
relation to the type and class of mer- 
chandise, its value and the amount of 
insurance applied for.” Quite frequently 
merchants determine that their protec- 
tion is of such a satisfactory character 
that insurance is unnecessary. Man has 
never created anything that man can- 
not undo and no one yet has devised 
any burglary protective method or ap- 
pliance that cannot be circumvented by 
man. 

Some suggestions made on develop- 
ment work were: Where possible, write 
policies for a three-year term, watch 
vacancies, watch accretions, values and 
increase existing insurance wherever 
necessary to outstanding policies on a 
pro rata basis. In case of large expos- 
ures sell excess insurance. 


Rye, N. Y., Ice Carnival Has 
J. P. Gibson’s Leadership 
Joseph P. 


Gibson, Jr., president of 


Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, 
is taking the leading role in the forth- 
coming annual ice carnival of the Rye 
Figure Skating Club, Inc., Rye, N. Y., 
to be held the evenings of March 9 and 
10 at the Playland Ice Casino. This 


year Mr. Gibson is president of the club 
and has arranged a program that in- 
cludes: Dorothy Goos, 1940 Eastern 
states novice champion; Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Polt, runners-up to 1940 Eastern 
states junior fair champions; W. 
Grimditch, Jr., 1940 national novice cham- 
pion, and Hedy Stenuf and Skipper Bax- 
ter, runners-up to national senior fair 
champions. 

A capacity attendance of 1,300 is ex- 
pected each evening, and while Presi- 


dent Gibson will be plenty busy with 
the general chairmanship he will par- 
ticipate in three dance numbers. His 
thirteen-year-old daughter, Jean, is in 


two numbers. 





OWL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
The Owl Association of Employers’ 
Group held a Winter carnival and a 
Valentine dance recently. Miss Mae O’Con- 
is secretary. 








99 John Street 


CAPITAL 
Surplus 


Reserve for Losses . 
All Other Liabilities 


CASUALTY 





DECEMBER 3ist, 1939 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


NOTE: Securities carried at $361,062.50 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


FIDELITY 
Re-Insurance 


CAMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CoO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


New York 


$2,000,000.00 
4,925,022.53 
500,000.00 
4,411,967.35 
2,659,228.69 
14,496,218.57 


SURETY 

















Okla. Woman Agent Heads 
Class in U. S. F. & G. School 


Miss Sophronia Jonas of Ponca City, 
Okla., was the honor graduate of the 
Winter class of the School of Insurance 
conducted by the United States F. & G. 
at its home office in Baltimore. Miss 
Jonas finished with the highest average 
among the twenty-eight graduates. 
George M. Lattimer of Lake Placid, N. 
Y., had the second highest average. Miss 
Jonas is the second woman to lead a 
graduating class in the history of the 
school. 

The diplomas were presented by Presi- 
dent E. Asbury Davis at exercises held 
on February 16. The Spring class is 
scheduled to start early in April. 





MINNESOTA MIDYEAR MARCH 7 





Hannaford of St. Paul General 

Chairman; Minneapolis Club to 
Hold Annual Dinner 

Salesmanship in casualty insurance will 
be a major topic at the Minnesota 
agents’ midyear meeting at Minneapolis 
March 7 and 8. Ward Senn, Minne- 
apolis, and three local agents from 
smaller cities in the state will con- 
duct a round table discussion. 

Jule Hannaford, St. Paul, is general 
chairman for the meeting. Ernest Pal- 
mer, Director of Insurance in Illinois, 
who will address the annual dinner meet- 
ing of the Insurance Club of Minne- 
apolis during the midyear meeting, has 
announced his topic as “Litthe Men Upon 
the Stair.” 


Jule 


F. C. WATERMAN’S NEW POST 

Fred C. Waterman, former field su- 
pervisot, eastern New York, for Great 
American Indemnity, has joined the St. 
Paul group as state agent, eastern New 
York territory. He was felicitated by 
the Albany Casualty & Surety Club at 
its recent meeting. 








80 John Street, N. Y. - - 








Seaboard Surety Company 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
C. W. FRENCH, PRESIDENT 








WHitehall 3-1484 








Bill Stedler: Congratulations 








Photo by Bill Hadley 
WILLIAM STEDLER 


Wherever insurance men gather in 
convention session along the Eastern 
seaboard the chances are good that the 
familiar and popular figure of “Bill” 
Stedler as pictured above will be in evi- 
dence. Now with The Weekly Under- 


writer as its new vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, “Bill” received con- 
gratulations from friends all over the 
country upon his new association. His 
contemporaries joined in this expression 
of feeling as “Bill” Stedler all through 
his many years with the Insurance Field 
has been a clean, friendly competitor; 
always has he been willing to “help the 
other fellow.” It was at a convention 
session at Dixville Notch, N. H., that the 
above snap was made. 





Compulsory Insurance 


To Be Given More Study 


When the fifth annual conference on 
highway safety and motor vehicle prob- 
lems was held in New York February 17 
the delegates recommended that addi- 
tional study be given the subject of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. They ex- 
pressed the belief that any form of in- 
surance subsequently approved should be 
issued through the medium of insurance 
carriers. 


Ss & DAVIS PROMOTED 
Sory L. Davis, casualty field assistant 
of the Travelers at Richmond, has been 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., branch with headquar- 
ters at Tampa. 
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Defrosting Agency Correspondence 


J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Casualty, Presents Right and 
Wrong Methods of Handling Situations Daily Con- 
fronted in Letter-Writing; His 10 Suggestions 


As a member of the agency manage- 
ment committee of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference J. W. Scherr, Jr., 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, was recently guest 
editor of its monthly bulletin. His ideas 
from the home office viewpoint on the art 
of agency letter-writing, presented below, 
attracted wide and favorable attention. 

If the agent is our customer—and I 
believe that he must be treated as such— 
we home office people cannot sidestep 
the adage that “the customer is always 
right.” Let’s face the fact, then, that 
our agent-customer is sometimes wrong, 
and figure out just how we are going to 
“Jekyll and Hyde” ourselves out of the 
agency management situations which 
confront us daily in our letter writing. 

Only a few days ago I became hope- 
lessly entangled in an argument between 
two of our own agents, and only after 
I had climbed on a train and made a 
trip of several hundred miles did I real- 
ize that letters from the home office on 
the subject had done more harm than 
good. Possibly no amount of corre- 
spondence, no matter how tactful and 
how diplomatic, could have solved this 
particular problem. But a little more 
thought and a little different phraseology 


would certainly have smoothed ‘the path. 

Strange as it may seem, most good 
agency letters are not literary master- 
pieces, nor are they crammed with flat- 
tery and guile: they are straightforward, 
friendly and honest. 


Good and Bad Rejection Letters 


Let’s take a typical example. Agent 
Bill Solicitor has sent through an appli- 
cation on a risk who is not insurable 
for the policy applied for. Here is a 
bad reply: 

Dear Bill: 

Regret that we cannot issue the Super-De- 
luxe Policy to John Prospect. A machinist 
cannot have this contract and for your enlight- 
enment I refer you to page 66 in your rate 
manual. We are holding the app. in our files. 

Very truly yours, 

R. E. JECTUM, Chief Underwriter. 


Here is a good reply: 
Dear Bill: 

Glad to receive the app. on John Prospect 
because it shows that you are on the job, but 
am sorry to have to tell you that a machinist 
is not eligible for this policy. 

Why don’t you go back and explain that you 
have made a conscientious mistake and try to 
sell him on the Standard Policy? It will cost 
him less and there is very little difference in 
the coverage. I am returning the app. so that 


you will have all the information at your finger 
tips when you see him. Good luck. 
Sincerely, 
I, HELPUM, Chief Underwriter. 


Bill Solicitor’s Reactions 

Upon receiving the first letter Bill So- 
licitor will figure about like this: “What 
am I supposed to be, a salesman or an 
actuary? Those guys at the home office 
might make an exception once in a while. 
If they would get off the seats of their 
pants now and then and go out and try 
some real work they might not be so 
darn flippant about refusing a good piece 
of business. Oh, well, there’s a ten dol- 
lar first commission shot to h-ll.” 


The second letter might make him 
think along these lines: “Darned if old 
Helpum isn’t right again. Why the devil 
didn’t I check that classification before 
I took the app? It’s going to be tough 
to have to go back and switch this to a 
a Standard, but I think I have him sold 
on the idea, and maybe it won’t be so 
hard. Where’s that Standard rate sheet? 
I don’t want to make another mistake.” 


You have the “R. E. Jectum” and “I. 
Helpum” type right in your office. Quite 
often these two personalities, these two 
attitudes, are wrapped up in the same 
man. Some agents may just naturally 
get under your hide. These get the curt 
academic letters, while others whom you 
“happen” to like get the friendly letters. 

I have used the rejection of an appli- 
cation simply as an illustration because 
it is possibly the situation which most 
often rears its ugly head. But how about 
claims, waivers, non-renewals, commis- 
sions, late reports and supply orders? 

Most agency managers know how im- 
portant the right kind of letters are 
when dealing with the man in the field, 
but how many have taken the pains or 
have the nerve to see to it that the 
agency assistant, the license clerk, the 
supply clerk, the underwriter and the 
claim manager do their part. It’s not 
so easy to go to a man in whom you 
have placed confidence and responsibility 
and tell him that the letters he is writ- 








WANTED 


A & H Man, under 35, for Home Office 
post A & H sales promotion. At least 
two years A & H sales experience. 
Excellent future. Write in confidence 
giving experience, reference, personal 
history. Box 1373, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 94 Fulton St., New York. 











ing to the agents are breaking down all 
the good will that the agency depart- 
ment has created. 


A Check List of Ideas 


Perhaps the following check list, de- 
signed for use by the agency manager, 
and applying to letters going out of your 
office from all the departments having 
correspondence with agents, may provide 
several letter writing ideas if not a defi- 
nite plan of procedure: 


1. Is every letter received from an agent 
read carefully? 

2. Is every letter received from an agent 
answered the day it arrives? If not, is the 
letter acknowledged? 

3. Are your letters friendly and cooperative, 
or are they frostbitten? 

4. Are your letters honest and 
forward or confusing and evasive? 

5. Do your letters turning down applications 
or denying claims go into details and give 
reasons, or do they leave the agent in the dark? 

6. Do your letters “pass the buck,” or do 
they tell the agent how to handle this problem? 

7. Are your letters full of fancy words and 
phrases calculated to make an impression, or 
are they written in simple concise American? 

8. Do you say “In regard to yours of the 
13th,” or “I was glad to hear from you about 
es 

9. Are your letters argumentative or do they 
tactfully avoid debate and promote decisive ac- 
tion by the recipient? 

10. Do your letters create a kindly feeling 
toward you, your company and the accident and 
health insurance business? 


straight- 














tary Reserve to $540,778.24. * 


* 
Casualty, Sidelity and Surety , <i 


GENERAL 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK * 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


CA i BO: SEES. boos iidc oh cc 8 bh ae barrens 
INVESTMENTS: 


Tota. ADMITTED ASSETS......... 


te Ra es, a a er ee er ane 
DEORTGAGE LOANS. 4.55 65 os daca ciccds 


Premiums In Course oF Coutection (Not Over 90 Days DueE)........ 
AccRUED INTEREST 
CE PI ON ia 8 vg hic oboe sies wks wate Wate Sate eee eelatsts 


$5,379,027.88 
2,051,734.90 
4,274,362.31 
232,431.25 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AND CLAIM EXPENSES 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS. ...... 2c cccsicecnvecs 
RESERVE FOR Commissions, TAXxeS AND OTHER LIABILITIES............. 


Care. 55 coe Se) inser fe ER ER ET ER oe MN OE: $1 000,000.00 
TORI 6 Sign ae oe sets dain bald ks eee 6,000,000.00 
SUSPLUS Bi FOL TAMORS ls ek bse sn oe Cis Os ORR es ee 7,000,000.00 
RR Oe ere i tN Re iy ik ws Git Salant Rip axe Dade mig eas $17,741,895.04 
Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the New York State Insurance Department, viz.: — Bonds on an amortized 


basis, North Star stock on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Law, other stocks at December 31, 1939 market quotations. * If bonds 
owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations, Total Admitted Assets would be decreased to $17,619,616.91 and Volun- 
Securities carried at $1,098,113.75 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


$ 4,977,770.83 


11,937,556.34 
588,448.29 
61,479.78 
176,639.80 
$17,741,895.04 


$ 7,103,431.21 
2,164,731.92 
810,675.54 


663,056.37 
































NEW IDEAS ON SELLING A. & H. 
Service and Telephone Approach Plans 
Describe at N. Y. Meeting; Lydon 
Leads Open Forum 


The pooeeees used by two prominent 
producers of A. & H. insurance in New 
York in ic new business featured 
the third educational meeting Tuesday 
of the Accident & Health Club of New 
York. Held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building with the usual good at- 
tendance of agents and _ brokers,. Chair- 
man Wm. C. Jeffrey, Royal Indemnity, 
introduced Jack Champagne and Henry 
R. Adelmann as the speakers. 

The service method of approach is 
successfully used by Mr. Champagne to 
reach both A. & H. and life insurance 
prospects. He is a great believer in 
stressing the value of an agent’s service 
to an applicant and this should be done 
through personal contact entirely. Mr. 
Adelmann, adept at telephone cold can- 
vassing, daily following up leads ob- 
tained from the newspapers, told how he 
gets interview appointments by ‘phone. 

30th methods, it was pointed out, if 
properly handled can be used profitably. 

Second half of this session was de- 
voted to an open forum conducted by 
John F. Lydon, Ocean Accident, in which 
there was enthusiastic participation. Dis- 
cussed were the accident contract, pro- 
viding for weekly indemnity and medical 
reimbursement without death benefit 
Prolific were the questions and answers 
from producers as a result of this forum. 
The club’s next lecture will be March 12. 


TWO NEW FIELD UNITS 





Employers’ Group Opens Maryland-Vir- 
ginia Dep’t at Baltimore; Carolina 
Dep’t at Greensboro 

As of today, March 1, the Employers’ 
Group is establishing a Maryland-Vir- 
ginia department in Baltimore, with Ells- 
worth C. Knight as resident manager. 
The offices are the same as those now 
occupied by Lawford & McKim, agents, 
which will represent .the Employers’ 
Group as agents in the city and county 
of Baltimore. 

The Employers’ is also establishing, 
effective March 1, a Carolina department 
at Greensboro, N. C., with R. Staley 
Baylor as resident manager. 

Mr. Knight started as an office boy 
for Lawford & McKim thirty-five years 
ago, and for many years he was mana- 
ger in its casualty department. Mr. 
Baylor entered the home office of the 
Employers’ Group in 1928. He was sent 
to Greensboro shortly thereafter as ser- 
vice department manager. 





NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 





Harry Prevost and N. C. Keyes Ad- 
vanced by United States F. & G.; 


Veterans in Its Service 


Two home office department heads— 
Harry Prevost and Norman C. Keyes— 
in the United States F. & G. were re- 
cently rewarded for their efficient and 
faithful service by promotion to the of- 
fice of assistant secretary. A third to 
be so rewarded was the late A. D. Pat- 
rick, superintendent fraternal order divi- 
sion of the fidelity department, forty- 
three years with the company, who died 
last week. 

Harry Prevost, superintendent of A. & 
H. lines, has been thirty-five years with 
the company, and Norman C. Keyes, su- 
perintendent Southern division, contract 
department, is also many years with the 


U. S: F. & G. 





ILLINOIS AUTO DEATHS DROP 

An indication of an improved highway 
accident and fatality experience for the 
first month of 1940 is shown in the re- 
port of the Illinois Highway Division 
which points to a 13% reduction in the 
auto death toll last month over a year 
ago. The January rate of fatalities, the 
division said, was the lowest on record 
—being one for each 7,950,000 miles of 
automotive travel in the state. Traffic 
volume increased 7.3% compared with 
January, 1939. 
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A. & H. WEEK IN NEW YORK 


Special Committee, Headed by W. C. 
Jeffrey, Busy on Plans; W. J. Fal- 
vey Honorary Chairman 

Busy days of planning for a “better 
than ever” observance of Accident & 
Health Insurance Week loom up imme- 
diately ahead for the educational and 
A. & H. Week committee of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York. Hon- 
orary chairman for the week is Wallace 
J. Falvey, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Bonding. The chairman is William C. 
Jeffrey, Royal Indemnity, who is doing 
a good job in running the educational 
lecture sessions in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. His aides include Earle 
Y. Duncanson, Connecticut General, as 
vice-chairman ; William F. rhe gg Ocean 


Accident, secretary; Erving E. Bradley, 
Globe Indemnity, treasurer; Joseph K. 
Dennis, Continental Casualty; Jacques 


R. Mainzer, London & Lancashire In- 
demnity ; Charles F. McLaughlin, United 
States Casualty, and John L. Scheuing, 
New Amsterdam Casualty. 


Select Atlantic City for 1940 
Annual Meet May 16-17 


The Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters has selected The 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. as 
the place for its 1940 annual meeting 
May 16-17. Golfing facilities are avail- 
able and the big social event will be the 
annual banquet and floor show. Three 
or four speakers are scheduled and will 
be announced later. The bureau’s gov- 
erning committee, headed by Thos. Hook, 
Standard Accident, will hold a prelimin- 
ary meeting 1 on 1 May 15. 


Detroiters sSalies A. & H. 
Week Committee for 1940 


The Detroit Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation, of which Kenneth O’Connor, 
Maccabees, is president, has selected the 
following for its special Accident & 
Health Week committee to plan the 1940 
observance April 22-27: David Hoover, 
Reliance Life, chairman; L. L. Williams, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty; C. FE. Waddell, 
Loyal Protective. 








A. & H. Week Meeting Set 
For Next Tuesday in N. Y. 


Eastern members of the general com- 
mittee in charge of the 1940 Accident & 
Health Insurance Week will hold a spe- 
cial meeting next Tuesday afternoon, 
March 5, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. Harold R. Gordon, general chair- 
man, will preside. 





NEW TREND IN HOSPITAL INS. 


Minnesota Hospital Service Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, one of the largest of non- 
profit hospital plans, announces a new 
schedule of benefits effective March 1. 
The new plan, indicative of a change in 
trend, provides that subscribers who do 
not use their hospitalization rights dur- 
ing the year will be eligible to receive 
double the number of days care the 
following year. The per diem hospital 
allowance is also increased from $3.50 

» $3.75. 





MISREPRESENTATION CLAIMED 

Presiding Judge Coffey of the Ne- 
braska Workmen’s Compensation Court 
has asked the Insurance Department to 
require all health and accident policies 
to carry in a conspicuous place a decla- 
ration that the indemnity pledges do 
not cover workmen’s compensation. 
Judge Coffey says that some agents 
have been misrepresenting accident and 
health policies as compensation policies. 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS 

Richard Fondiller, consulting actuary, 
New York, and John A. Millener, Roch- 
ester attorney who is secretary of the 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, have 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the Columbian Protective Association of 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





TWO MEDICAL PLANS READY 


In Oklahoma and British Columbia 
Organization Work has Been Done 
On Group Services 

Medical and hospital associations of 
Oklahoma have made plans for a state- 
wide non-profit hospitalization group 
service in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
The proposed service will provide for 
an enrollment fee of $1 for a family 
head and 75 cents a month thereafter, 
with an additional charge of 60 cents 
for the first dependent. For 15 cents 
additional one would be entitled to hos- 
pitalization for all unmarried children 
under age 21. Hospitalization service for 
an entire family would be furnished for 
$1.50 a month. 

The rates will provide for thirty days 
hospital care for the head of the fam- 
ily and twenty-one days for each de- 
pendent. 

Plans are also well advanced for or- 
ganization in British Columbia of a 
“Medical Services Association,” extend- 
ing medical and hospital care to groups 
of employes of ten or more on a pay- 
roll deduction basis. The purpose of the 
new association is to extend to smaller 
groups the medical service already avail- 
able to employes of the big utility com- 
panies and to school teachers. 

It is said that the plan has been ap- 
proved by the medical profession, that 
service will be guaranteed by partici- 
pating physicians. Members will have 
free choice of doctor and hospital. The 
main requirement for membership is 
that 60% of a group of employes join. 
In the case of employers with from 
ten to twenty employes, 70% must join. 
The plan will apply to employes earn- 
ing $2,400 or less per annum, 


CLAIM MEN HEAR ANSTETT 











Pioneer in Moving Picture Use Ad- 
dresses Boston Life & Accident Asso- 
ciation; P. E. Tumblety Presided 

Charles E. Anstett, superintendent of 
the inspection division, New York Life, 
and an executive committeeman in the 
International Claim Association, ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting February 9 
of the Boston Life & Accident Claim 
Association, speaking on “Cine-Surveil- 
lance of Disability Claims.” He is a 
recognized pioneer in this field and has 
given a number of notable talks on his 
company’s use of motion pictures in set- 
tling disability claims. 

Peter E. Tumblety, chief claim exam- 
iner, Columbian National Life, and asso- 
ciation president, was joined at the head 
table by Frank B. Summers, Boston, in- 
snector of agencies for New England, 
New York Life, and Tsaac S. Kibrick 
of Brockton, home office agency assist- 
ant of the company. Other guests in- 
cluded Walter A. Washburn, district in- 
snector, and John F. Kenney, Forrest 
FE. Randall and William E. Hanlon, all 
of the Boston inspection department of 
New York Life. 

In his talk Mr. Anstett said that a 
picture, to be of real use, must have a 
reason behind it, a purpose. To dis- 
credit a disability claim any motion pic- 
ture must show the claimant. either 
working at some gainful occupation or 
engaging in some sort of physical activ- 
ity (or manifestation) in which, accord- 
ing to the nature of the claim, insured 
should be physically unable to so engage. 
Engaging in some sort of physical activ- 
ity in which, according to nature of the 
claim, insured would be most imprudent 
so to engage. 

The simplicity of amateur motion pic- 
ture equipment is a point in its favor 
in cine-surveillances, the speaker de- 
clared. The operator does not need to 
know anything about photography other 
than that he must hold a camera steady 
whenever it is in operation. : 

Mr. Anstett discussed a number of 
court decisions relative to the use of 
motion pictures. 





15% VOLUME GAIN IN JANUARY 

January —— of the Indemnity 
Insurance Co, of N. A., the initial month 
in its twentieth anniversary contest, was 
15% ahead of January, 1939. Writings 
were approximately 000. 


Popularity of Skiing 
Results in Claims 


COMPANIES MAKING PAYMENTS 





Canadians and Others Buy Ordinary 
Accident Tickets From Railways; 
Ski Competition Not Covered 





Canadian casualty companies are pay- 
ing numerous claims on accidents result- 
ing from skiing mishaps, principally in 
Quebec, according to an official of the 
Dominion of Canada General. When 
asked to what extent policyholders can 
obtain protection in event of skiing acci- 
dents, this official said that two com- 
panies, one Canadian and one American, 
have an arrangement with the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific railways 
whereby travelers and vacationists can 
purchase at the railway station along 
with their transportation, policies against 
accidents at rates as low as 25c a day. 
While these policies are not labelled 
ski accident” policies in the strict sense 
of the word, the official interviewed said 
that all claims resulting from ski acci- 
dents are being paid. He added that 
although the large number of ski acci- 
dents is more or less creating a heavy 
loss experience, the losses are not suf- 
ficiently high to change rates or change 
coverage. 

He added that his company will not 
issue policies if it is believed they are 
wanted for protection against ski acci- 
dents only. Travelers who ski occasion- 
ally during a trip, and who will have at 
their disposal many other forms of re- 
creation, can obtain the special accident 
policy and in the event they come to 
mishap while skiing the usual claims 
will be paid. If an applicant engages in 
ski-jumping or competitive skiing it is 
usually customary to exclude skiing un- 
der the policy. 


“ 





AETNA MEN MARK MILESTONES 





A. G. Powers of Accident Department 
Completes Forty Years, 
Bulloch Thirty 

Arthur Garfield Powers, an under- 
writer in the accident department of 
Aetna Life, observed his fortieth anni- 
versary with the organization February 
26. Born in Hartford, Mr. Powers en- 
tered the Aetna in 1900. For a time 
he was in charge of agents’ licenses and 
Group disability and non-cancellable dis- 
ability underwriting. At present he is 
in charge of the drafting and design 
of new accident and health policies. 

Charles E. Bulloch, field supervisor, 
casualty claim division, Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies, observed his thir- 
tieth anniversary with the organization 
February 23. He joined the Aetna’s 
Syracuse office in 1910. <A year later 
he was transferred to Des Moines as 
attorney in charge. In 1916 he was 
again promoted and took charge of the 
claim office in St. Louis. He went to 
the home office as a field supervisor in 
1925. He was born in Butler, Ga. 





New Amsterdam Opening 
St. Louis Branch Office 


The New Amsterdam Casualty is open- 
ing a branch office in St. Louis with C. 
W. Keefer as manager. Associated with 
him are Stuart A. Smith, Leonard A. 
Buck, Joseph A. Wynne, Edward C. 
Burns, George J. Robinson and J. F. 
Mahoney. Complete underwriting, en- 
gineering, audit and claim services will 
be maintained, 

The opening of this office will in no 
way affect the long and happy relations 
of the company with the agency firm of 
the Daniel & Henry Co., St. Louis. 





H. & A. MEET IN BOSTON 
New England members of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference are 
holding a regional meeting today (March 
1) at Hotel Statler, Boston. Informal 
discussions on several A. & H. topics 


will require full sessions both morning 


and afternoon, Harold R. Gordon, ex- 
ecutive secretary, is in attendance. 
































